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BRIGADIER-GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON, THE FEARLESS KANSAS ‘“ BANTA/S1.”’ 


ONE OF THE SMALLEST AND ONE OF THE BRAVEST MEN IN THE WAR. HE LED THE FAMOUS TWENTIETH KANSAS VOLUNTEERS IN THEIR 
HEROIC CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES.—{Sexm PaGE 423.] 
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A New Tendency in Politics. 


SNATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW predicts the 

renomination of the old ticket, McKinley and Hobart, 

by the Republican National Convention about a year 

hence, and nothing at this time seems more likely to 
occur. Ex-Senator David B. Hill predicts the nomination 
of Bryan by the Democratic National Convention, and that 
is also extremely likely, judging from the present situation. 
But many things may happen in this rapidly moving world 
within the compass of a year. This is revealed by the re- 
markable interest displayed throughout the country in some 
of the recent municipal elections. 

A new tendency in American politics, or rather a peculiar 
development of the new tendency, is clearly revealed by the 
striking results of these elections in several leading Western 
cities. We refer to the tendency to separate municipal 
from State and national politics. The elections this spring 
disclose an awakening public demand that the obligation 
of municipal officers to recognize public opinion must be 
acknowledged. This sentiment was strikingly illustrated 
in Chicago, not long since, when a corrupt city council, 
which had entered into an agreement to give away valuable 
street -car franchises, in defiance of public opinion, was com- 
pelled to abandon its purpose by the open threats of sum- 
mary vengeance made by an infuriated people. In New 
York the singular spectacle of a procession of over a thou- 
sand prominent citizens to the State capitol at Albany was 
recently seen, and their errand was to enter a personal pro- 
test against the attempt of two street-car corporations to 
appropriate almost the whole of one of the best residential 
avenues in the city. 

The voter is learning his power. His successin opposing 
the street-car grab in Chicago encouraged him to make the 
fight for the re-election of Mayor Carter Harrison, who led 
that fight, and though Chicago is not normally a Demo- 
cratic city, and though Mayor Harrison was handicapped 
as a Democratic candidate by the nomination of ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, the free-silver Democrat, as an independent 
candidate for the place, Harrison swept the city, carrying 
every one of the thirty-four wards excepting five, and 
electing a distinctively reform city council. It is obvious 
that party lines were very largely disregarded in the Chi- 
cago election, and that the advocates of public rights and 
the opponents of public debauchery joined issues and won 
a signal victory. 

In Toledo, Samuel Jones, running as an independent 
candidate in opposition to the two regular nominees, car- 
ried the city by an overwhelming majority over both his 
competitors. He, too, made his fight on the issue of public 
rights and in opposition to those who favored the grabbing 
of valuable municipal franchises for private benefit. In 
Detroit, under the leadership of Governor Pingree, formerly 
the mayor of that city, and who, as mayor, led the opposition 
to corporate influences in municipal affairs, the mayor and 
the common council are co-operating in a plan to secure 
municipal ownership and operation of all the street rail- 
ways. By virtue of a legislative enactment, the street rail- 
ways are to be appraised and sold to the city, and investi- 
gation discloses that the car lines cost less than $9,000,000, 
while their bonded indebtedness is over $11,000,000, and 
they can be duplicated for only $5,000,000. 

It takes no prophetic eye to discern a rising cloud on the 
horizon of politics. It is now no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but it is growing with such rapidity that it will shortly 
overshadow the sky, and politicians who have filled their 
purses, with the aid of corrupt municipal officers, by seizing 
upon valuable franchises may well prepare for a day of 
reckoning. The danger is that the swing of the pendulum 
may carry public opinion too far the other way, and that the 
people, realizing their power, and indignant over the treat- 
ment they have received, will stop at nothing short of the: 
confiscation of corporate property. 


The seed has been sown and its legitimate fruit will bé” 


seen before many years, not only in the correction of abuses 
in municipalities, but in a demand by the masses, regardless 
of party affiliations, for the election of honest and capable 
legislators and the elimination of corporate influences as the 
potential factor in legislation: The ambitious statesman 
and the rising politician, as they consider this interesting 
situation, will realize the splendid opportunities for per- 
sonal success which it opens to those who are foremost in 
the fight for public rights, and they will hasten to array 
themselves on the winning side. 
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Remember Wheeler and Lee! 


HAT patriotic American, the last of the surviving 

great Confederate generals, ex-Governor Gordon, 

of Georgia, introduced General Joe Wheeler to the 

Confederate veterans’ convention at Charleston, 
South Carolina, recently, as ‘‘ the hero of Santiago,” and 
‘*the wiliest wizard of the Confederacy.” 

Our good friend General Gordon might have added that 
the Confederate veterans no longer have the exclusive right 
to General Joe Wheeler. He belongs to allof us. He be- 
longs to the American people. And so does that other 
splendid Southern hero, General Fitzhugh Lee. Both of. 
these fine American characters were lieutenants in the 
United States Army in 1860. They were West-Pointers, and 
they fought in our Indian wars as bravely as any fought. 
They resigned to follow the fortunes of the South, in which 
they and millions of their friends honestly believed. They 
fought as bravely for that cause as they were willing to 
fight for the cause of humanity in the war with Spain, and 
now is it not time that these two gallant fighters should be 
reinstated in the regular army ? 

What act of this administration would be more express- 
ive of the elimination of sectional feeling—what act more 
commendable, what more patriotic? Let us forget the 
past, but let us forever remember the brave men who have 
not only forgotten it, but have so far outlived it that they 
are now among the noblest supporters of our starry flag. 






The Sleep of the Guns. 


(In memory of Decoration Day.) 


CEASE, guns! Be still; one day is set 
Which strife nor battle mars, 

For souls that in their cloudy tents 
Are camping near the stars. 


Some forms on lofty hilltops rest, 
Some in the valleys lie ; 

The tropic grasses wave o’er some, 
O’er some the waters sigh. 


Rank, line, and file forever more 
Shall dream of glory proud, 

While floats the flag they carried far 
And gathered for a shroud. 


Sleep on, brave hearts, nor heed the sound 
Of charge or bugle-call ; 

Full many a bronzen group shall rear 
On arch and pillar tall. 


Nor any winter wind that sweeps 
O’er fields that sigh for June, 
May hush the hero-songs that rang 

Beneath the harvest moon. 


And oft the maid shall wreathe her hair 
As she goes forth to wed ; 

And in her tale unto her babe 
Shall be your story said. 


Nor myths of olden, stranger lands, 
Nor deeds of Greece and Rome, 
Can dim the light that burns for you 

In this, your native home. 


And where the ships of battle glide, 
Or marching columns fret 
The ears of men, your honored names 
Shall be remembered yet. 
* * * * * * * * 


Cease, guns ; be still ! JOHN JAMES MEEHAN. 


A Phenomenal Yachting Year. 


THOSE who make yachting their favorite pastime are to be 
congratulated on the offers of the coming season. Never before 
have there been as many as five international races scheduled. 
It is following a paradisaical custom to take the last first when 
speaking of the America’s Cup contests, which will be of chief 
importance and are not to be sailed till October. But for 
months before the final hammer-and tongs contests come off 
between the Columbia and the challenger Shamrock there will 
be almost equally interesting struggles between the colder De- 
fender, which retained the cup in 1895, and the new boat that 
is now being built for Commodore Morgan, of the New York 
Yacht Club. These preliminary trials will be for the purpose 
of discovering which is the faster of the two, and which will be 
chosen for the honor of defending the cup. 

The first international races of the season will be those sailed 
by the American yacht Yankee in a match series for the Ross 
cup and against the other twenty-footer Dominion, which last 
August gave the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club its third con- 
secutive win of the Seawanhaka challenge cup. The Yankee’s 
challenge races will be sailed on Lake St. Louis, near Montreal, 
in June, and she will there represent the White Bear Yacht 
Club, whose headquarters are near St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
second series of international races will be begun at Toronto, 
Canada, under the auspices of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
on August 21st, and these will rank second in importance after 
those for the America’s‘Cup. The challenge was issued from 
the Chicago Yacht Club for the Canada’s cup, and the trial 
races in which a craft will be selected to support the challenge 
will begin at Chicago on July 4th. Racers of thirty-five feet 
racing length are being built all the way from Boston to In- 
diana to enter these trials, and a whole fleet is being built in 
Canadian cities to defend the international yachting trophy 
of the Great Lakes. 

Another series will be sailed off Cowes for the Coupe de 
France, which was won last year by the English Gloria against 
L’ Esterel, the yacht that endeavored to defend the French in- 
ternational cup. For the preliminary trials in France it is said 
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that Count Castellane, who married Miss Gould, will enter a 
yacht. The fifth series will be sailed at Montreal for the Sea 
wanhaka challenge cup. So far, it appears that only one craft 
on each side is being built, and that the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club is not, as a club, building anything to support its 
challenge, so that this affair will make no great call upon the 
interests of the public. Nevertheless, the fourth attempt of the 
Oyster Bay challengers will command some attention. 

This year will be really phenomenal. In it more yachtsmen 
will be found, in effect, ‘‘ stripped to the buff” for hard fighting 
than have ever been known on yacht-racing courses. There is 
nothing like international racing for stringing effort to concert 
pitch, and there will be any quantity of it in the coming sea- 
son ; while the other contests scheduled for New York and At- 
lantic coast waters are so numerous that the merest outline 
of them cannot at present be attempted. 


The Death of Ex-Governor Flower. 


THE sudden and startling death of ex-Governor Roswell P. 
Flower has terminated an extraordinary career. Born in pov- 
erty, fortuitous circumstances brought Mr. Flower,when a young 
man, in close relationship with one of the wealthiest railroad 
men on Wall Street. Out of this relationship and the confidence 
it begot in him among moneyed men, the ex-Governor found his 
opportunity, and he developed into one of the most successful 
financiers in the United States. He was a leader because he was 
not afraid to lead, and he had followers because he won their 
confidence by leading successfully. He had a clear eye for busi- 
ness, and his intuitions were strong and right. His magnetism 
was great, his cheerfulness unruffled, and his resources unfailing. 
Blunt, business-like, hearty and affectionate, he commanded an 
enormous following, and during the year preceding his death he 
led his contingent up to the goal of success and enriched many 
with millions of profits. 

Mr. Flower commanded confidence because he was honest and 
truthful. He foresaw the country’s prosperity long before the 
rest of Wall Street heard its distant footfalls, and he became, by 
merit and right, the leader of the most successful following that 
any of our financiers have had since the days of Commodore 
Vanderbilt. Mr. Flower had been in public life, as a member of 
Congress and as Governor of his State, and had made a com- 
mendable record, but it was as a leader in Wall Street that he 
was unique and conspicuous, and his death has cast a shadow 
far and wide. Others may fill his place in time, as far as finan- 
cial leadership is concerned, but there are few in sight who will 
ever be the equal of Roswell P. Flower in all those elements 
which make men successful in business, honored in public, and 
most affectionately regarded in private life. 


The Plain Truth. 


Our German friends are bound to have afuss. The foolish 
outery against Captain Coghlan, for telling the truth at the 
Union League banquet, is proof of this. But stronger proof is 
found in the silly controversy raised by the German ambassador 
in Washington over the display of the flags of the United States, 
England, and Germany on the auxiliary cruiser Badger, which 
took the joint commission to Samoa. The Badger has only two 
masts and Germany insisted that on one of them its flag should 
fly. But there were two other flags, and finally this very serious 
question was settled by the Secretary of State, on the basis that 
a line should be strung horizontally from the two masts, upon 
which line the three flags should all be flown, on the same level. 
Verily, this is a day of small things and the difficulty in Samoa 
is one of the smallest. Three great nations are disputing over 
this island, though the last census shows that there are only 43% 
British subjects in Samoa, twenty-six Americans, and twenty 
Germans. 





If everybody who is sounding the praises of Admiral Dewey 
will send a contribution to the Dewey fund, inspired by the 
Brooklyn (New York), Hagle, and now largely in the hands of 
Assistant Secretary F. A. Vanderlip, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., and First Assistant Postmaster-General 
Perry S. Heath, at the same capital, the Dewey talk will crystal- 
lize into a common-sense expression of real gratitude. It is 
proposed to raise a fund sufficient to purchase a handsome resi- 
dence at Washington for the Admiral and to give him an income 
adequate to his needs. There will be no difficulty in doing this 
if every admirer of Admiral Dewey will hasten to contribute his 
mite. If any one does not choose to send his contribution to 
Washington or to Brooklyn, he can send it to LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
and we will be glad to forward it with proper acknowledgment. 
But while this talk of the Dewey fund is going on, and while 
the collection is being taken up, let no one get up and go out of 
the meeting until he has made his contribution. 


The result of the beef investigation by the government’s com- 
mission is distinctly disappointing. Some of the charges are true, 
others are disproved, General Miles is indirectly censured, but no 
one is hauled up for trial or singled out for absolute condemna- 
tion. That somebody did wrong is admitted. But the heavy 
hand of the commission is not laid upon the wrong-doer, and an 
unsatisfactory report closes with the feeble recommendation 
that the matter now be dropped. The net result of the beef 
scandal is the positive, and perhaps permanent, injury of one of 
the greatest American industries. Berlin advices report that 
the Meat Inspection bill favored by the Reichstag is so hostile 
to American interests that even the German government will 
hardly be able to sanction it; and the strongest argument of 
those who favor this drastic legislation against the United 
States was found in the evidence, or alleged evidence, to the 
effect that embalmed and poisonous meat had been supplied to 
the American troops in Cuba. The cable tells us that ‘‘ Repre- 
sentatives of the German land-owning interests loudly declared 
that if the Americans sent poisonous meat to their own soldiers 
they would certainly send it to Germans.” We have already 
shown in these columns the vast extent of the meat-packing in- 
dustry in the United States. The business of the world is vir- 
tually ours. Every foreign competitor is eager to take this 
business from us, and it is most unfortunate that we have placed 
in the hands of these foreigners their most effective weapor 
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An exceedingly dramatic incident,.in which the remark- 
ible presence ¢ f mind cf a youn’ surgeon saved the life of a 
woman on the op- 
erating-table, oc- 
curred on April 
29th, in the Hahne- 
mann Hospital in 
Chicago. At the 
most critical stage 
of the operation, 
which was a very 
serious one, the 
chief operator, Dr. 
Rueban Ludlam, 
president of the 
Hahnemann Med- 
ical College, fell to 
the floor and was 
earried from the 
room dying. The 
life of the woman 
on the table was 
hanging by a 
thread ; the slight- 
est delay would 
have been fatal to 
her. Dr. Rueban 

idlam, Jr., had been assisting his father. He paid no atten- 

n to the latter, who was in good hands, but without losing an 

tant seized the knife which had fallen from his father’s hand 

id continued the operation, bringing it to a successful termi- 
nation half an hour afterward. It was not until then that he 
learned that his father was dead, having died of heart disease 
five minutes after he had been removed from the operating- 
room. The coolness and promptness of the young man in this 
most unusual emergency saved the woman’s life. It did not, 
however, surprise his friends, Dr. Ludlam has for several years 
served as a teacher in the Hahnemann Medical College and as 
an operator in the hospital with constantly growing reputation. 
He is himself a graduate of the institution, and has been study- 
ing and practicing medicine for fifteen years. 

What a successful business man should do after he is sixty 
years old is to retire from business and to live a useful, digni- 
fied, and unselfish life, devoting his energies to a wise adminis- 
tration of his surplus wealth, 


A COURAGEOUS YOUNG SURGEON, 


This is the very sensible conclu- 
sion of that very sensible and able man, Andrew Carnegie. 
This eminent iron king, who has just sold out his business for 
$100,000,000, stands at the head of the generous givers on the 
list of wealthy Americans. Yet he says that he dreads the 
name of philanthropist, ‘‘ because it too often represents a man 
with lots of money and little sense.” Mr. Carnegie, fortunate- 
ly, has lots of money which he obtained by having lots of sense, 
and is, therefore, apparently qualified for the ranks of the phi- 
lanthropists, and he need not be ashamed of that fact. He has 
determined not to continue, in his declining years, to struggle 
for more wealth, but to spend the glorious days iu the autumn 
of his life in enjoying the blessings that come to the giver, and 
which the Good Book tells us are richer than the blessings of 
those who receive. Andrew Carnegie may not be a philanthro- 
pist, but he will not.deny that he is a good deal of a philosopher. 

-The insults which were heaped upon Madame Emma Ne- 
vada lately i1 ‘pain, where she went to fill engagements in 
opera, show how 
unsafe it is in 
Spain for Amer- 
icans, and how bit- 
ter the feeling is 
even among the 
upper classes. 
Madame Nevada 
was the first Amer- 
ican artist to visit 
Spain since the 
war, She has sung 
in all the large 
Spanish cities 
every year for the 
past ten years, and 
as she was assured 
by Spanish friends 
that her national- 
ity would have no 
effect upon the 
Spaniards, she 
signed her usual 
contracts. She ap- 
peared in ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” 
at Seville, during 
Holy Week. The 
house was bought 
up and was nearly 
empty when the 
opera began, ex- 
cepting for the 
police. Madame 
Nevada, however, 
sang as if the house 
were filled. The élite of the city entered during the second 
act, sitting with their backs to the stage and laughing and talk- 
ing loudly. At the close of the opera there was a burst of 
applause, which, however, only proved a trick by which the 
singer was induced to appear before the curtain, where she was 
loudly hissed and jeered at. Madame Nevada left Seville di- 
rectly, canceling her engagement. She went to Madrid, where 


THE AMERICAN SINGER WHOM SEVILLE 
INSULTED. 
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the Queen Regent, who had heard of the Seville incident, invit- 
ed her to the palace and presented her with a gold bracelet set 
with diamonds. Madame Nevada left Spain at once, and is 
now in Paris. 

-The smallest physically of the commanding officers, and 
one of the most notable figures of the war in the Philippines, 
is Brigadier-General Frederick Funston, of Kansas. General 
Tunston has been called a bantam. But whether a ‘“‘ bantam ” 
cr a ** Shanghai,” he has few equals as a “ fighting-cock.” His 
recent heroic work in rafting a handful of men across the Rio 
Grande River and capturing the intrenchments on the other 
side, which were defended by thousands of Filipinos and were 
deemed almost impregnable, is too vividly in the public mind 
to need description. This episode is typical of the gallantry he 
hes been constantly displaying from the very beginning of the 
war, for which he has been promoted from a colonelcy to a 
brigadier-generalship, besides winning the unbounded admira- 
tion of his fellow-countrymen, both in the Philippines and here 
at home. When he gets back it is reported that some of his 
cnthusiastic admirers announce that they ‘‘ won’t do a thing to 
him.” Movements are already on foot to present him with 
swords, a house, and other material tokens of regard. General 
lunston was born in Ohio in 1866, and was born a fighter, de- 
spite the fact that he was a small baby. He has never attained 
more than 115 pounds avoirdupois. He first acquired his 
fizhting reputation at the Kansas State University, where he 
was educated. He began his career as a newspaper man, and 
then became a conductor on the Santa Fé railroad, where, in 
the course of his duties, he tackled a cowboy twice his size who 
had begun to shoot holes in the roof of the car, and threw him 
of the back platform, afterward stopping the train and chasing 
his long-legged victim a mile down the track. He went on ex- 
peditions to Dakota and Death Valley, from which most of his 
companions returned permanently disabled. He was afterward 
sent to Alaska by the Agricultural Department to collect botan- 
ical specimens, and next joined the Cuban army, in which he 
became second in command of artillery under Gomez. 
wounded three times. 


He was 
It does seem strange that so indom- 
itable a spirit of fighting and adventure should be contained in 
so small a frame.—(See first page.) 

In the play centring about Robespierre, which Sardou has 
written for Henry Irving, and which has been produced with 
great success in 
London, the play- 
wright has had a 
particularly con- 
cenial subject. The 
character of the fa- 
mous revolutionist 
has always had a 
peculiar fascination 
for the great dram- 
atist. It has been 
said, indeed, that 
this attraction is 
due to a marked 
similarity in tem- 
perament, as well 
as to the wonder- 
fully dramatic epi- 
sodes of Robes- 
pierre’s life. The 
latter has been 
studied in great de- 
tail by Sardou, and 
the resulting play 
is said by many to be the crowning triumph of his career. He 
is now sixty-eight years old and ranks as the leading play- 
wright of the world. Yet ina his carly youth all of his plays 
were failures, and he often suffered from lack of food. From 
this cause he fell ill, and upon his recovery married the woman 
who nursed him. Shortly afterward, in 1857, he scored two 
creat successes. In collecting data about the life of Robespierre 
the playwright discovered the house in which he lived, with 
Duplay, the carpenter. The room which the revolutionist oc- 
cupied is now a baker’s shop. In the play Robespierre is por- 
trayed as a cultivated gentleman of simple habits, who had a 
horror of war and bloodshed, but through the strength of his 
will was able to put down tke softer promptings of his nature 
in the cause of liberty. 

=William F. Murray, Jr., was born in Boston, and lived 
there all his life, except during his six months’ service in the 
army. He was the youngest 
American officer in the 
Spanish war. When enlisted 
he was sixteen years old. Al- 
though he was physically per- 
fect, he weighed only 111 
pounds. He was enlisted on 
telegraphic orders from the 
chief signal-officer at Wash- 
ington. Immediately after- 
ward he was given a squad to 
instruct in flag-signaling. He 
was assigned to Company 
10, of the volunteer signal- 
office corps, while stationed 
at Washington Barracks, 
Washington, D. C.; was ap- 
pointed corporal to date from 
July ist, and ordered to 
Tampa with his company. 
He sailed from Port Tampa 
for Porto Rico via Santiago. 
After returning from San- 
tiago to Egmont Key, Flor- 
ida, whither the company had 
been sent by a misunder- 
standing of orders by General Shafter, he was selected as one 
of the twenty-five best men in the company for special duty in 
Porto Rico with General Miles. The order was countermanded, 
and the men were sent to Huntsville, Alabama, where Corporal 
Murray made many friends, He was commended by General 





A FAMOUS FRENCH PLAYWRIGHT. 





THE YOUNGEST OFFICER IN 
OUR ARMY. 











Coppinger, for whom he was for a time telegraph orderly; by 
Colonel Strong, the chief signal-officer of the Fourth Army 
Corps at that time ; and by the officers of General Coppinger’s 
staff. He was mustered out of the service in December, since 
which he has resumed his studies at the Boston Latin School. 

=One of the best-known military men in New York is Col- 
onel William Cary Sanger, of Sangerfield, now inspector on the 
staff of the major-gen- 
eral commanding the 
New York National 
Guard, He has been for 
many years identified 
with the military forces 
of New York. In 1898 
Colonel Sanger went 
abroad with official let- 
ters from ex-Governor 
Hill, and made a care- 
ful study of the English 
military system, espe- 
cially the training and 
work of the militia and 
the volunteers. He also 
spent a short time in 
Berlin, studying the or- 
ganization of the Ger- 
man general staff. In 
both countries he met 
almost all the promi 
nent military men, in- 
cluding Field - Marshal 
von Moltke, Count von Waldersee, the Duke of Cambridge 
(then commander-in-chief), Lord Wolseley, Sir Redvers Buller, 
and others. In 1894 he spent some time in the artillery school 
at Fort Monroe, going there under authority of the Secretary of 
War, granted at the request of Governor Flower. At the out- 
break of the war he was sent by the adjutant-general of New 
York to report on the first mobilization of the army at Chicka- 
mauga. He was afterward provost-marshal at Camp Black, 
and was for a short time detailed by Governor Black to the 
paymaster-general’s department. When the Two Hundred and 
Third New York Volunteer Infantry was organized he was 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel, served with that regiment at 
Camp Black, Camp Meade, Camp Conewago, and Camp Weth- 
erill. He has written several articles on military subjects 
which have attracted the highest commendation, has served 
three terms in the Legislature, being the third generation of 
Sangers to represent Oneida County, where his home is, in the 
town of Sangerfield. He was recognized as one of the ablest 
members of the Legislature, and was prominently identified 
especially with legislation of what is known as the reform type. 
Colonel Sanger is an earnest Republican and a fine type of a 
good citizen. 

=Tod Sloane, the famous American jockey, who was re- 
cently presented to the Prince of Wales by Lord William Beres- 
ford, is quite as 
much a favorite at 
the London races 
as he has been, and 
it is creditable to 
the American 
rider that all the 
papers speak of 
him as an honest 
man in thesaddle. 
The fever to bet 
on the horses rid- 
den by Sloane has 
abated somewhat, 
but the book-mak- 
ers all fight shy of 
laying very heavy 
odds against him. 
They believe that 
he is level-headed 
and rides to win all 
thetime. Butsome 
of them offer the 
criticism that he sometimes rides horses that he knows nothing 
about, and that it would be wiser if he would wait for horses 
with some form about them to make them worth riding. The 
cartoonists have taken hold of Sloane, and we present his latest 
picture as conceived by Mr. 8. H. Sime in the magazine known 
as the Butterfly. Sloane’s fondness for riding well forward on 
his horses gives the caricaturist his chance. 

=An Irish poetess who is attracting general attention is Miss 
Alice Furlong. She is of the neo mystic Irish school, of which 
Miss Dora Sigerson is 
the leading representa- 
tive, and has contributed 
in prose and verse to the 
most prominent Irish 
national magazines and 
papers. She is a member 
of the council of the 
National Literary So- 
ciety of Ireland. Much 
sympathy has been 
manifested for her on 
both sides of the water 
by reason of the appall- 
ing domestic bereave- 
ments which have be- 
fallen her during the last 
two years. Her father, 
a well-known journalist, 
died in a Dublin hospital 
before his family could 
reach his bedside. Her 
mother soon followed him to the grave, and last summer her 
brilliant and beautiful sister perished of typhus fever, after 


bravely and safely nursing a group of poor Irish folk through 
that plague. 


A WELL-KNOWN MILITARY MAN. 


TOD SLOANE CARICATURED. 


MISS ALICE FURLONG. 
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TRUE TALES FROM MANILA.—1. 


A CONSIDERATE OFFICER’S THOUGHTFUL CARE OF HIS PRISONERS—HOW 


THE WAR BEGAN AT 


FIRED THE FIRST SHOT—DEPARTURE OF THE SPANISH PRISONERS FOR HOME—HOW 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


MANILA, April 5th, 1899.—The stern requirements of army 
life develop in an officer a certain severity that is often mis 
taken for hardness, but I was quite taken off my feet one day by 
an incident that occurred in the old walled city. I was sitting 
in the office of the Twenty-third Infantry headquarters, in the 
ancient fortress of Santiago, artillery barracks. For perhaps an 
hour I had been watching the dejected-looking Filipino prison 
ers as they were brought in, one by one, searched, questioned, 
and sent away to the dingy casemates of the great wall that 
rambled around old Manila. Their stories were all about the 
same. They all claimed to be amigos who took no side in the 
war, but were simply seeking shelter in the city, their houses hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire in Manila’s suburbs. Upon their per- 
sons little of significance or value was found. Invariably a 
bunch of Manila cigarettes, a few coppers, a box of safety 
matches, and some trifles such as might be sought in a boy’s 
pocket. Captain Hagadorn, who was brevetted for his brilliant 
action at Singalon on the 13th of August, is adjutant of the 
Twenty-third Infantry, and before him all the Filipino prison- 
ers brought into Manila are examined. I watched his unre- 
laxing countenance as he personally put numerous questions in 
Spanish to the homeless unfortunates. Each man’s name was 
carefully inscribed in an old Spanish register, added to which 
were remarks in accordance with the stories told. 

It took some time and much patience to wrestle with the 
natives, many of whom were total strangers to the Spanish 
tongue, and a second and sometimes a third interpreter was re- 
quired to speak the dialect—for each province in Luzon has a 
language of its own, the peasant class knowing no other. After 
the examination the prisoners were all marched away. Captain 
Hagadorn then struck his bell and instructed the orderly to send 
for the chaplain. I lingered, wondering what a Protestant chap 
lain could have to do with the situation. When the chaplain 
arrived Hagadorn laid down his pen and to my surprise said, in 
his quiet, even manner; ‘‘ Chaplain, I think some very good 
work could be done among the prisoners.” The chaplain’s ex- 
pression of surprise was no less marked than mine. 

‘* How ?” he answered, simply. 

‘*T am convinced that many of these poor fellows are guilty 
of nothing more than of being black, and if you will take one of 
my interpreters and go among them and find out more definitely 
about them, where they live and their occupation, etc., I will see 
that any you may recommend are set at liberty. The confine 
ment of all these coachmen, farmers, and day laborers is a use- 
less and unnecessary expense as well as a bad example for us to 
set. Please attend to this—I think it is the best work you can 


A GREAT FEAST OF DUCKS FOR OUR SOLDIERS. 


do at present.” Captain Hagadorn changed the subject and the 
chaplain’s face lighted up. 
he * te 

The first shot that sounded the death-knell of Filipino hopes 
was fired by Private Grayson, of Company D, of the First Ne- 
braska Volunteers. The Nebraskas had been encamped for 
two months at Santa Mesa, one of the numerous districts, re- 
sembling wards, into which Manila is divided. The camp was 
practically on the firing-line, simply a space of a few hundred 
yards intervening between the Filipino and the American forces 
entirely around the city. The Filipinos were strongly intrenched 


MANILA, AND THE NEBRASKA SOLDIER WHO 
THEY FELT TOWARD AMERICANS— 


in the Santa Mesa district, and just behind their lines were the 
old Spanish stone arsenal and two of the fourteen block-houses 
that extend around the city. The country is rolling, and is one 
of the prettiest of the suburbs, a number of foreign consuls and 
wealthy residents having their houses at Santa Mesa. The 
growing spirit of unfriendliness between the two forces had led 
to a number of small disagreements previous to February 4th, 
but no serious trouble had occurred. 

The outposts of the insurgents, however, were gradually 
drawing closer to ours, and on the Saturday evening of the out 
break of hostilities an insurgent lieutenant attempted to pass a 



































SPANISH SOLDIERS GLADLY EMBARKING FOR BARCELONA, SPAIN, AND LEAVING THE PHILIPPINES FOREVER. 
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sentinel within the Nebraska lines. He advanced toward our 
lines with a small guard and signified his intention of placing 
one of them beyond his asual post. Private Grayson challenged 
the insurgents, but they ignored his demand to halt. He wait 
ed a moment, but the guard advanced and he fired his shot, 
killing the lieutenant and one private. The other insurgents 
promptly returned the fire, and retreated under cover of some 
bushes near their lines. A silence followed, but in the Nebraska 
camp the sound of the rifle and the passing along of the word 
aroused the men to great activity. Not three minutes elapsed 
from the sound of the alarm before every man in the regiment 
was ready for action. They immediately marched, in double 
quick time, to their assigned positions. Down the Santa Mesa 
road the San Juan bridge crossed the little river of the same 
name. The bridge and river now divided the two lines. Sud 
ienly a body of insurgents attempted to force a passage across 
the old arched bridge. They sent up a terrific whoop and yell, 
ind with great spirit and noise rushed forward. Then our boys 
sent volley after volley into them, and it was not until the in 
surgents had been driven back three times that they turned and 
ran toward the old quarters, on the hill, a half-mile beyond. 
Firing was now general all along our lines around thecity. All 
night and until late the next afternoon our boys drove them 
foot by foot across the fields and streams, until our lines were 
stretched twenty-two miles in width and from four to nine 
miles in advance of their original outposts, The Filipinos did 
not celebrate their capture of Manila at Mass Sunday morning, 
February 5th, as it was said they had openly boasted. 
«x * 

The embarkation for their beloved ‘‘ peninsula” of the Span 

ish prisoners and their families was a sight that stirred the 


heart. 
‘* Are you glad to leave Manila ?” I asked of one old veteran. 
** Ah, yes,” he replied in broken English. ‘*‘ You can never 
understand how it saddens us to see our country in the hands of 


foreigners. We bear no deep grudge 
against your people, but we do not 
understand them. They have no re 
spect for the places so sacred to us. 
No matter how much liberty you give 
us, we should always feel prisoners 
here. American soldiers fill the streets 
once our undisputed property. They 
order us about. They close our doors 
at seven o’clock—and what is life 
worth in Manila if you can’t be out 
after seven ?” 

‘But think of how the city will 
boom under American rule—America 
is a rich and energetic commercial 
country,” I said. 

“Si, sefior,” he replied, ‘* but the 
boom of your guns has taken out all 
our hearts. We never could be a part 
of what you call ‘boom.’ We never 
could compete with the Yankee—no 
offense meant. You see we have got- 
ten into the ways of the tropics. We 
work a little, play considerable, and 
sleep much. Your people do nothing 
but work. You would starve us out 
in a year or two. No, no; the penin, 
sula is the place for us. We will all 
live there somehow, and we will take 
our families and they will grow up as 
we have. Here they would be spoiled 


or crushed by the Americans. I know you are a rich country, 
and your people are all rich. Even now you have all our best 
houses, our carriages, and our Luneta. 
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How can we stand it ?” 
‘You have our money for your horses and houses. 


IMMENSE CALDRONS IN WHICH FOOD IS PREPARED FOR THE FILIPINO 


PRISONERS AT MANILA. 


were not forced to sell,” I said, cut a little by the implied 
accusation. 


‘*T know,” replied the Spaniard, ‘‘ but our city is yours, 


You buy what you don’t take; it is all the same, you get it—our 
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SPANISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN THE @LD WALLED CITY OF MANILA, PREPARING TO LEAVE FOR SPAIN, 





FRONT, STARTING FROM THE CALOOCAN CHURCH, WHICH WAS USED FOR MILITARY HEADQUARTERS. 





honor, our possessions, and our spirit. You don’t understand. 
Bueno, it’s no matter. We don’t hate you because you are 
Americans ; only because you are intruders. But, mind you, 
this from an old man who has studied history, you would 
never have had these islands had not England stepped in at the 
beginning of the trouble and said to all the nations of the world: 

‘ Allow me to present my daughter, America !’” 

There was no use in trying to Americanize a Spaniard, so I 
dropped the argument. Rios’s army has nearly all left Manila. 
Many of the soldiers are returning to their native land on a free 
ticket furnished by Uncle Sam and with hardly a cent in their 
pockets. Day after day the sleepy old bullocks from the quar- 
termaster’s department tugged their boxes and bundles through 
the streets, while along the Pasig River the men, women, and 
children piled into the transports like emigrants embarking for 
a foreign land. It was an interesting sight to see them mar- 
shaled up for their last roll-call on Philippine soil, full uniformed, 
but without arms. For the first time since we took Manila a 
look of animated pleasure overspread their faces and they again 
seemed proud of their uniforms. Then they filed on to the 
ships, friends not as fortunate waved them adieus, and for the 
last time they turned their faces toward old Manila, as they 
steamed out past Corregidor. 

* * 

Wednesday morning, March 16th, was the time set for Gen- 
eral Wheaton’s flying brigade to sweep the country from Gua- 
deloupe to Laguna de Bay. It was a rainy morning, but the 
ducks at Pateros liked it all the better for that, and our boys 
didn’t seem to mind it in the least. They swept across the 
country with irresistible force, and everything cleared out of 
the country but the ducks of Pateros, and the boys were well 
pleased at that. Canned beef and vegetable soup, coffee and 
rice are wholesome, but when it came to weighing such rations 
in the balance with canvas-backs, or ‘‘ any other old duck,” 
there was not a dissenting voice in the choice. Pateros is th2 
duck-farm of Luzon. The ducks simply breed and grow there 


(Continued on page 427.) 
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THE SURGEON'S VISIT 


A MANILA STORY, 


THE surgeon came down the ward, stopping at every cot with 
brief inspection, and orders delivered with military curtness and 
decision. He paused abruptly, almost starting, on reaching a 
bed where the nurse was just drawing the sheet over a rigid 
form and face. 

‘* When did this happen ?” he asked. 
yesterday.” 

The nurse, one of two women detailed for service in the en- 
tire ward, answered him quietly, but with a visible effort at 
self-control. 

‘* He was better,” she said, ‘‘and I don’t understand it. It 
came so quickly | The pulse seemed to stop without any cause.” 

‘* Heart failure is not so uncommon in these cases,” said the 
surgeon, drawing the sheet away and looking at the still face. 

‘* He — he was homesick,” the nurse said, brokenly. 

“Yes.” The doctor made no further comment, but replaced 
the sheet, and took from his pocket a small letter-pad, upon 
which he wrote in silence. 

The patient in the next cot turned a little, and looked on 
with big, fever-bright eyes. A young man in uniform with a 
red cross on his sleeve, who sat by the cot, tried to hide the 
scene by vigorously waving a large palm-leaf fan. 

‘* Please don’t !” said the patient, fretfully. The doctor turned 
round and came toward him. 

‘* Now what’s the matter here, Becker ?” he said, addressing 
the young man with the red cross, who rose and saluted. ‘“‘ Same 
old thing ?” 

The young man waved his hand toward the record, which 
was hanging at the head of the cot. 

‘Hundred and four,” muttered the doctor. 
same hour ?” 

‘*-Yes—about three every day. What do you make of it, 
major? There isn’t cause enough, that I can see.” 

The surgeon opened the patient’s shirt and examined the scar 
of a wound on the shoulder. It had healed without a sign of in- 
flammation. The sick man had lain quiet, but his eyes were 
bright and restless, with an appealing look like that of a nervous 
animal. Finally he spoke. 

‘*- You see, major,” rolling his eyes toward the next cot, ‘‘ one 
of us has gone free! It’s my turn next.” 

‘** Fiddlesticks !” cried the major, irritably. ‘*‘ What’s the 
matter with you,man? Are you trying todie? There’s nothing 
the matter with you—but a touch of malaria ——” 

‘*Not that.” The man spoke hoarsely and feebly, and his 
big blue eyes were suffused. ‘‘ It’s — the width of the — Pacific 
Ocean !” 

‘* Hartwell,” said the doctor, earnestly, ‘‘ you’re strong enough 
to shake yourself out of that, if you only would.” 

The patient turned his head away wearily, and closed his eyes. 
Young Becker looked at him sadly, and the doctor set his lips 
together, after a grim, soldierly fashion that implied defeat. 
He rose hurriedly ; he had already spent too much time over 
these two cases. 

‘*No change in treatment,” he said, curtly, as he passed on. 

Hartwell turned his head again and looked at Becker. 

** Don’t be blue, old man,” he said. ‘‘ I want you—to listen to 
me. It’s time.” 

‘*Time for what? Nonsense !” 

‘Time for last messages, and all that. 


‘The fellow was better 


**Come on at 


Don’t be a fool, 


George! Don’t you suppose I know what’s coming? No, my 
head’s clear enough to-day ; that’s why I want to speak. It's 
about this package. Of course you knew it would be. A man 
doesn't—keep a thing—under his pillow for nothing. But he 
doesn’t want to open it — and tell about it — until ——” 
**Don’t tell about it. It’s all nonsense,” sail Becker, 


roughly. 

** Oh, the thing itself is all — nonsense, of course !” gasped 
the patient, with a grim smile. ‘‘So is the — homesickness. 
But you feel that yourself, old man.” 

‘* Not much, I don’t !” exclaimed Becker, somewhat bitterly. 
‘*Why should I? There’s nobody over in God’s country except 
my sister—and she’s married—to care whether I come back or 
not.” 

‘My case precisely,” said Hartwell. 

‘“*Then why ——” began Becker, but the sick man checked 
him. 

** Because J care !” he said, half rising in his eagerness. ‘If 
I could even see her Y 

** Ah!” breathed the other, meaningly. 

‘““ Yes—oh, it’s a woman, of course ! 
doesn’t matter.” 

He drew a photograph from the package and held it toward 
Becker with his thin trembling hand. The latter did not move. 
He sat staring at it like a man distraught or paralyzed. 

‘Take it—take it !” gasped Hartwell, impatiently ; and Becker 
took it. 

‘© Well ?’ he asked, dully and mechanically. 

‘* Well,” said the sick man, looking straight before him. ‘It 
happened a year ago. We were — engaged — and she changed 
her mind — very soon — within a month. She was too — hon- 
est and noble — to keep me bound — after the doubt came to 
her. I couldn’t hold her — somehow I wasn’t — man enough.” 

‘‘Ts that all ?’ asked Becker. His voice sounded far off, and 
rang in his ears like the sea-murmur out beyond the bay. 

** All? »-That’s enough! She was mine for a little while — 
you see there what she is—and I lost her. I can’t take the trouble 
—to get well !” 

“* Yes, I know—I mean, I see—what she is,” answered Becker. 
‘“‘ But you took the trouble to fight. Why not take the trouble 
to go back home and win her ?” 

‘‘Win her? Win her against her will ?” 
head and his fever-flushed face grew redder. 

‘“‘Hush, hush, old man! I was wrong—I understand.” 
Becker, full of anxiety, laid his hand gently upon his patient 
and pushed him back. ‘Lie down; you'll hurt yourself. Of 
yourse I see how it was; I only hoped —— Good Lord! you 





Tll show you now—it 


Hartwell lifted his 





oughtn’t to let yourself die for this. 
haps you'll get good news.” 
‘“*Good news! How could I?” 
His voice sank to a moan and he closed his eyes. 
seized his wrist, trying the fluttering pulse.- ‘I can’t tell him 
now,” he muttered between his teeth. Hartwell heeded nothing; 
he seemed even to have forgotten the photograph. 

_ “‘Becker—I say, Becker !” called a fretful voice from another 
cot. ‘*Can't you get a fellow some water ? 
help nobody but one man ? 
mornin’ till night.’ 

The young man rose stiffly from the camp-stool where he had 
been seated too long for the faithful discharge of his many 
duties. 


Cheer up! Perhaps—per- 


Becker 


Ain't you here to 
You’re danglin’ over Hartwell from 


**Confound you |” he murmured, with a man’s impatience of 
the trials of nursing. 

He got the water, however, and administered it with as much 
tenderness as one soldier thinks fit to allow to another, any- 
where except on the field. The women nurses came in and be- 
gan their rounds, with gentle touches and soft words. Tired 
eyes, set in wan white faces, opened and followed them with 
mute appeal. One of them came up to Hartwell, but he lay half 
stupefied, muttering unintelligible words. 

** Poor fellow! He'll go like the other,” sighed the nurse, as 
she left him. 

‘*Oh, Miss Burns,” said the other nurse, coming up to her, ‘‘if 
you’re on night duty, Major Overton said Mr. Hartwell must 
have ice—if we could get it—if not, cold-water. compresses, on 
his head until his temperature goes down. 
somehow, or 

‘*Yes, I know,” said Miss Burns, ‘‘ but it’s no use, my dear. 
I know these cases. It’s the distance from home.” 

**T don’t wonder,” said the other, ‘If one weren’t busy 

‘** But we are busy,” added Miss Burns, firmly. 

* * * * * x * * 

The next morning Hartwell lay white and exhausted, but the 
fever, for the time, had burnt itself out. It was due to return 
that afternoon at three of the clock, or a little later, according 
to an uncanny habit it had lately established. 

Becker came up to the cot with a glass of milk, from which 
the patient turned away. 

‘¢ Drink it, old man,” said the attendant, with a certain sub- 
dued excitement in his tones. ‘I’ve got a reward for you.” 

Hartwell looked up in languid surprise, but he-took the milk. 
Afterward he ran his hand under the pillow 

**'You’ve got it safe ?’ he asked, weakly. 
address there. 
couldn’t ——” 

‘* Wait !” Becker sat down on.the camp-stool and drew the 
photograph, wrapped in paper, from the breast of his blue flan- 
nel shirt. ‘‘I want you to brace yourself up, Jack. I've got a 
surprise for you. Now don’t shake !” 

He opened the paper, taking out the photograph, and with it 
another card of exactly the samesize. He hesitated. 

‘** You see,” he said, ‘‘ I—I came from Pennsylvania, too. But 
you, being in California when the war came, got off before I 
did. The Tenth Penn. only——” 

‘* What’s that got to do with it ?” 

‘* Don’t hurry—Il’m coming to it. 
you enlisted.” 

“You did ?” 

‘* Tere, here—lie down—keep still, or I can’t tell you! Look 
here.” He held up the two photographs. They were dupli- 
cates. Hartwell went deadly white, but he lay still, looking up 
at Becker with burning eyes. : 

‘* Now,” went on the latter, ‘‘I don’t want you to speak until 
I get through. I met her in June, in Philadelphia, and—she 
bowled me over. You know what she is. No, no—we’re not 
engaged ; she wouldn’t have me. But she pitied me, and gave 
me this, when I begged for it. It’s the mate of yours, you see, 
but it didn’t mean the same thing.” He smiled grimly. 

‘“* Tt did !” put in Hartwell, faintly: 

‘We'll see. When I—when I—made a fool of myself she 
told me why she didn’t want me. There was a fellow she had 
known the year before—it was in June, too, wasn’t it ?—well, 
she had promised to marry him and had gone back on it, as 
girls will, sometimes. But she regretted it. Jack, what’s the 
matter ?” 

**Go on, George—I’m all right. 

“She told me the truth, 


It must be got down 








‘*- You'll find the 
I’ve a lot more to say, but yesterday —I 


You see, I—met her after 


Goon!” 


June 1, 1899 


hoped he would come back home first, to bid good-bye to his 
aunts and cousins. But he didn’t. Lord, Jack, what a big foo! 
he’s been ! He might have been all straight with her long ago 
If she’d only told me his name! Or if you had spoken before.” 

**George, old boy, they’re calling you. Get along—I wish 
you’d go, anyway; I want to think this over. You're sure : 
Give me your hand. No, no; ’mallright! I’m babyish—but 
when a fellow’s sick——” 

Becker moved off, speechless, leaving the duplicate photo 
graphs on the bed. Hartwell took up one and looked at it 
through a mist of tears, but he saw it plainly. It was pictured 
on his brain, the face of the girl with the great, dark musing 
eyes and sweet, whimsical expression. What lips! Was it true 
that he would ever kiss them again? Was it a dream of fever ? 
No ; it 
His heart seemed to sink in his breast, and 
Ah, but it must be true, for Becker, good fellow, 
loved her himself, and yet told him that story. What a fool he 
had been! But oh, how happy he was ! 

Presently Becker returned. ‘ Feel all right, Jack ?”’ he asked, 
anxiously. 


Would he ever go home—or would he dare to write ? 
could not be true |! 
he grew sick. 


**'Yes, old man. Thank you—for everything.” 

‘*T’'m going to write to her to-day,” went on Becker. ‘ Tell 
her all about it—how sick you’ve been, and how I told you the 
facts, for your own good and hers. 
know, to get letters ; 
to get well.” 

** Yes, I’ve got to get well.” 

‘** You'll get well all right. There’s no doubt about her feel- 
ings ; I know the signs. You were as dumb as an ass, Jack— 
dumber than Balaam’s, for that matter! You ought to ’ve fol- 
lowed it up at the time ; you can’t let a girl go that way.” 

“*T felt I wasn’t much account,” said Hartwell, humbly. 

‘* Yes, that’s your fault. Just so you felt it wasn’t worth 
while to get well. You’re not like that when you fight, by 
good luck, or you’d never get her, even now. But she likesa 
man, and she’ll believe in you after this. You can afford to 
wait,” 


Takes a good while, you 
you’ve got to be patient. And you’ve got 


**But you, George! You still care for her ?” 

Becker turned his face away. ‘‘What do you think ?” he 
asked. ‘‘Could any one—like her—and get over it quite so 
soon ?” 

‘*God knows he couldn’t ! 

‘* Of course I will. 
got to be happy.” 

* * * * * * * * 


But yet you'll write for me ?’”’ 
Do you think I’m a hound ? You’ve both 


Major Overton, surgeon of the ——th Regiment, went his 
rounds that afternoon, and came up to Hartwell’s cot witha 
stern expression on his face that indicated unfavorable expec- 
tations. He looked at the patient, felt his pulse, and glanced at 
the record. 

‘* Better, eh ?’ he said, cheerfully, hiding his astonishment. 

‘*T think so, doctor,” said Hartwell, quietly. 
you think I'll be up ?” 

‘*H’m—depends! If you go on at this rate—Pacific Ocean 
not so wide as it was yesterday, eh ?” 

‘* No, not so wide. The world seems a little smaller.” 

‘* You think it might be worth while to get across it again 
some day ?”’ 

‘“*That’s. what I think. 
major |” 

‘Not in battle,” said the major, dryly. 
from home, by the way ? 
have. 


** How soon do 


I’m afraid I’ve been a coward, 
‘Had any news 
Must have come in a dream, if you 
No mails since yesterday.” 

‘Well, I did get some news, that’s true ; never mind how. 
There’s more than one way of putting courage into a man.” 

‘* Well, it’s a queer world, and we're all a queer lot,” said the 
surgeon, turning away. ‘‘So long, Hartwell! I think you'll 
do now, and I’m glad of it. Take care of yourself.” 

Marion CoutTHovuy SMITH. 


A School for Cash-boys. 


A UNIQUE duty of the cash-boys in Wanamaker’s New York 
establishment is to go to school every morning from eight to ten. 
A portion of them, numbering about thirty, assemble in a cheer- 
ful and commodious room in the basement and devote them- 
selves to arithmetic, spelling, grammar, writing, composition, 
and other rudiments of an education. The school, the idea of 
which originated with Mr. Wanamaker, was started experi- 
mentally early last fall, and has proved so successful that it has 
now become a permanent feature of the store. The school-work 
has been found to increase the efficiency and usefulness of the 
boys in their store-work, and is therefore valuable to their em- 
ployers as well as to themselves. 





Jack, upon my soul! You 
know people have a way of tell- 
ing me things, and we were 
good friends, and—she was 
sorry for me. Thought she’d 
encouraged me, God bless her ! 
But she loved the fellow she'd 
been engaged to in 97!” 
‘*There were two, then ?” 
breathed Hartwell, hoarsely. 
‘*There was only one, I tell 
you! She met him at Williams- 
port, at her home—there, does 
that settle it? She thought him 
less—well, perhaps less manly 
than he was. (You’re not as 
big as some, you know, Jack— 
and you're pretty.) She said 
she’d never really known him. 
But after the episode he went 
out to California — got as far 
away as he could. And last 
summer he enlisted for the war, 
and she heard of it, and the reg- 














iment was likely to be ordered 
to Manila—as it was—and she 


HOW WANAMAKER TEACHES HIS CASH-BOYS IN NEW YORK. 
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The 180 boys are divided into classes, and each class has two 
sessions a week. Regular attendance and strict attention to 
study are as much insisted upon as care in any work about the 
establishment. The majority of the boys, however, need no 
urging to take advantage of the opportunity of an education: 
The business experience they have already had has given them 
an appreciation of its value. Arithmetic, handwriting, and the 
correct use of the English language are the branches most dwelt 
upon in the cash-boys’ school, and under the direction of Miss 
Alice Boutelle, who learned to teach school in her native State of 
Vermont, a large number of the boys have made progress which 
is very marked. The books in which they write their exercises 
and compositions, on such topics as ‘“‘ The Duties of a Cash-boy,” 
are models of neatness and plain, legible handwriting. While 
many of the formalities of ordinary school-life are dispensed 
with, very careful records are kept of the work of each boy; 
and these have much weight in the matter of promotion in the 
store. 

Many letters have been received from parents, expressing 
gratitude that their boys, while obliged to earn a living, are at 
the same time able to acquire the fundamentals of an education- 

J. H. W. 


Veterans and Volunteers—llemorial Day, 1899. 


Look | there are younger faces 
That pass in the ranks to-day 
In step with the veteran soldiers 
Whose locks are thin and gray. 
Side by side with the blouses 
Of army blue appears 
The jacket of rough brown canvas, 
And hats of the volunteers. 


Brave sons of patriot fathers, 
The blood was ever the same 
That flowed in the Vicksburg trenches 
And fed El Caney’s flame. 
Shoulder to shoulder marching, 
Heroes gallant and true, 
In jackets of rough brown canvas 
And coats of gray and blue. 
Minna IRVING. 


True Tales from Manila. 
(Continued from page 425.) 
by the thousand. In fact, so thick were they there that one 
soldier, in speaking to me about it, said : 

“Did you see us? Why, we marched across the Pasig on 
their backs. Honest !” 

‘* What, and left them ? I asked. 

‘** Oh, no ; we marched back again after we had killed off the 
barefoots and eat our supper on the spot. But really, when halt 
was called for supper I went out with a foraging party for 
ducks, and we took a casco and caught five hundred, and you 
couldn’t see the water then. I believe there were five thousand 
in that one swamp.” 

The night after the capture of Pateros, which, by the way, is 
Spanish for duck, I dined at one of the regimental headquarters 
and we had duck in every known method of the culinary art, 
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SCENE AT NICE DURING THE RECENT VISIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA—THE FAVORITE WALK ABOUT THE MUNICIPAL CASINO, 


After Beaulieu comes Nice, the beautiful, the queen of the 
Riviera, It is a large city, the native population numbering 
125,000 souls. It is undoubtedly a great place, and nothing can 
be compared to its palm-lined promenade and drive along the 
sea. It has a grand opera, many fine theatres, concert-halls, 
clubs, innumerable hotels and restaurants. The horse and yacht 
races are celebrated, and, in short, there is no gayer place in the 
world. If Nice can boast of being the largest and richest place 
along the Riviera, yet it is not the ‘‘swellest.” That honor falls 
to Cannes, where this year we find among the visitors the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge and his son, Admiral 
Fitz-James. Prince Henri of Orleans was at Cannes for a 
while, visiting Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Grant, of New York, who 
have a fine villa. The artistic workd was represented by Rosa 
Bonheur, Bouguereau, Sarah Bernhardt, Novelli, Rose Caron, 
Minnie Hauk, La Belle Ottero, Mme. Litvinne, and many 
others. Among the Americans were J. Pierpont Morgan, Miss 
Morgan, Miss C. Furniss, Colonel J. J. Astor, Mrs. Mackay and 
the Princess G. Colonna, Mrs, Stillman, Mr. George Scott, etc. 
Where else in the world could so many celebrated and well- 
known people, from every and all countries, be found ? 

CHIU JI. 


A Woman Who Fought in the War. 


‘“Kapy” BROWNELL CARRIED THE FLAG TO THE FRONT 
TaRouGH Many FIERCE ENGAGEMENTS. 


OF all the hundred workaday people who find shelter under 
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the roof of the tenement- house 
that stands at the corner of St. 
Nicholas Avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York, scarcely one takes any 
particular notice of the stout, 
comfortable, motherly - looking 
woman, with the placid face and 
snow - white hair, who may be 
seen in the dawn of the morning 
making her way through the 
streets to her duties as keeper of a 
certain kiosk at the north end of 
Central Park. 

In her carriage as she walks 
through the park there is a cer- 
tain indefinable precision that 
somehow indistinctly suggests a 
tent and a clatter of arms and 
the tapof adrum. “If she was 
not a woman,” said an old army 
veteran one day, ‘‘ I could swear 
that she had been before the drill- 
sergeant.” He was nearer the 
truth than he knew. The old 
woman is none other than the 
famous ‘‘ Kady” Brownell — the 




















INSURGENT FILIPINOS CONFINED IN THE CASEMATES OF THE 


and I think there was hardly a camp along the line the next 
day that was not reveling in the luxury of Pateros duck, and 
for that matter many days afterward; and I don’t believe there 
is ‘a hole in the water” at Pateros yet. E. WILDMAN. 


Queen Victoria at Nice. 
(Continued from page 429.) 


grand hotel near by, Sir T. Lipton and many distinguished 
Englishmen are stopping. A little farther and one reaches 
Monaco, and then the great home of gambling—Monte Carlo. 
Every one comes here more or less ; royalties supposedly to call 
on the Prince and Princess of Monaco, lovers of music to hear 
some of the finest concerts in Europe, and the great mass of 
mortals to gamble, or at least look on. A little distance from 
Monaco we find Beaulieu, a quiet, lovely spot, where James 
Gordon Bennett has a villa; so has the King of the Belgians, 
and his daughter, Princess Clementine, is there now. By the 
way, it is reported that the two latest royal widowers have 
asked her hand—namely, the old Emperor of Austria and the 
fine-looking Prince of Bulgaria — but really it seems rather 
early. The prime minister of England and the Marchioness of 
Salisbury own a villa at Beaulieu, and occupy it this month. 


only woman ever regularly en- 
listed in the army of the Union, 
the only woman of the Anglo- 
Saxon race who ever bore the 
title of ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment,” the only woman who 
ever marched into battle and bore a share of the fighting. 

Mrs. Brownell joined the regiment organized by Governor 
Sprague, of Providence, because she would not be separated 
from the husband to whom she had been but three days wed 
when Fort Sumter was fired upon. She fought in the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run and, re-enlisting at the close of the first ninety 
days, took part in several engagements until, at Newburn, ber 
husband was wounded and invalided home. She is the happy 
possessor of the tattered flag which she carried in the front of 
every fight. On the walls of her little rooms are testimonials 
from Major-General Burnside, a certificate of her admission as 
a member of the Silas Howe Post, No. 5, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and the paper authorizing her to draw a pension of eight 
dollars a month. 

On the subject of the war she is delightfully reticent. She is 
not exactly enthusiastic over the battle of Bull Run, but she is 
willing to admit that she was the best sharpshooter in the regi- 
ment, and could make a hole in a handkerchief at 100 yards. 

‘The struggle, with all its legacy of hatred and jealousy, is 
dead,” she says, ‘‘and in the hearts of the brave men who lost the 
day there is now nothing but love for those who saved it. Only 
one thing I have tosay: The war was terrible while it lasted, 
but it did the world more good than the world has yet found out.” 


OLD WALLS OF MANILA. 





New York Dramatic Notes. 


EDITH YERRINGTON, who is playing Annie Hopkins with 
Denman Thompson in ‘*The Old Homestead,” has impart- 
ed to the character 
an atmosphere that it 
has not hitherto had. 
Her experience as an 
operatic artist has given 
ber ease of manner and 
great self - possession. 
Miss Yerrington »as a 
member of the Bostoni- 
ans, playing second parts 
and understudying Miss 
Helen Bertram. She 
has played in grand and 
comic opera with great 
success. Being desirous 
of gaining an insight 
into purely dramatic 
work she accepted her 
L . present position, with 
the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Miss Yerrington 
has a very tempting offer for next season from London. 

As the summer season opens, the leading New York theatres 
close. But with the disappearance of Maude Adams in ‘**t Romeo 
and Juliet,” Julia Marlowe in ‘‘ Colinette,” and Miss Bingham in 
“The Cuckoo,” comes no announcement of the retirement of 
Mrs. Carter in “‘ Zaza,” at the Garrick, and we trust that it will 
be a long time before this most remarkable production will be 
taken from the boards. Crowds still seek the box-office for seats 
for ‘‘ Zaza,” and Mrs. Carter still wears the garlands of the 
greatest dramatic triumph of the season—a triumph won by hard 
work and conscientious endeavor. The transfer of ‘‘ His Excel- 
lency, the Governor” from the Lyceum to the Empire was in- 
tended simply as a transfer of a good play from an excellent 
theatre to another of equal rank. The wit of this English im- 
portation gave it success on the opening night. Miss Jessie 
Millward gives us a delightful characterization, and May Rob- 
son reveals her versatility in a very dignified part. 

War dramas, when they are good, have a special hold on the 
American public. This is shown by the continued success of 
‘* Shenandoah,” at the Broadway, and by the cordial welcome 
which the newest Spanish war drama, curiously named ‘‘ We- 
Uns of Tennessee,” at the American Theatre, has received. The 
sentiment of the play is approved by everybody, for its purpose 
is to demonstrate that the Spanish war obliterated all sectional 
feeling. The melodrama, therefore, has a patriotic as well asa 
dramatic interest, and it is not surprising that it was very kindly 
received. Miss Victory Bateman is the heroine, and is graceful 
and winsome, and her support for the most part is excellent. 
The author of the play is Lee Arthur, and he can well be satisfied 
with the impression he has made, for a new writer of plays is 
always taken carefully on trust. 

Everybody is fond of De Wolf Hopper, and it was to be ex- 
pected that his reappearance in an improved version of ‘* The 
Charlatan,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, would open a success- 
ful engagement. Mr. Hopper certainly should be satisfied with 
the reception he had on his opening night, when his enthusiastic 
admirers insisted that he speak to them, not only once but twice. 
His support is good and includes Switz Edwards, Hilda Clark, 
Jessie Mackaye, and Jeanne Towler. 

No matter how many of the big theatres close, the amusement- 
loving public can always find an abundance of recreation at 
New York vaudeville houses. Such a variety of attractions as 
Proctor’s presents should satisfy every taste, and Koster and 
Bial’s and the Victoria find it difficult to accommodate the 
crowds that insist on having a good laugh and appear to know 
where to get it. 

‘ Miss Alberta Gallatin, who was chosen this spring by Henry 
Miller to play Ophelia opposite his Hamlet, from a list of more 
than one hundred prominent leading women, has recently been 
engaged by R. L. Giffen for his summer season in Denver, to 
succeed Minnie Seligman. Miss Gallatin’s predecessors last 
summer in this position were Blanche Walsh and Amelia 
Bingham. 

The new Victoria ought to make Hammerstein’s everlasting 
fortune. The addition to his lively bill of ‘‘ Ka-Za-Za? makes 
up an evening’s entertainment as laughable as can be imagined. 

The flying ballet in the “‘ Arabian Girl ” at the Herald Square 
is a revelation of singular beauty. 


EDITH YERRINGTON,. 





FOUR FILIPINO PRISONERS BRINGING IN A WOUNDED COMRADE FROM PASIG, MARCH 16TH, IN AN IMPROVISED AMBULANGE, 
Photographed for ‘“ Leslie’s Weekly” by Private Beck, of the Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteers, 


THE FIRST AMERICAN WEDDING ly qILIPPINE 
MISS MCGRIFF, OF LOs A\g@lRyARRIED M 
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OFFICERS OF GENERAL WHEATON’S BRIGADE WATCHING THE CAPTURE OF PASIG, MARCH 14TH. 
Taken for * Leslie’s Weekly” by Captain Case. 


AN IMPORTANT STRATEGIC POSITION IN THE FILIPINO CAMPAIGN—DAGUPAN, ON THE RIO HORNO RIVER, SHOWING CRAFT 
CONFISCATED BY THE INSURGENTS. 
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ILIPPINES—LIEUTENANT PLATT, OF THE SECOND OREGON, AND HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN OFFICERS IN A FILIPINO HUT AT PASIG.—Photographed for “* Leslie’s Weekly” 
MARRIED MARCH 5TH, AT MANILA.—Photographed for by Captain J. F. Case, 
Weekly” by Captain J. F. Case. 


PALATIAL HEADQUARTERS IN MANILA.—Photographed for 
“Leslie’s Weekly” by Captain Case. 
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FILIPINO THEATRE AT TAGUIG, DESTROYED DURING GENERAL WHEATON’S ADVANCE ON 
LAGUNA DE BAY. 
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Fame in a Day. 


How THE 
LIGHT IN THE LITERARY FIRMAMENT AFTER SIX PUBLISH- 


AUTHOR oF ‘**Davip Harum” BECAME A GREAT 


ERS Hap Resectep His Great Novet—His UNTIMELY 


DEATH. 


THE brilliant success which the novel ‘ David Harum” has 
so quickly achieved has very naturally created a desire in the 
minds of its readers 
to know something of 
) the life and personal- 
ity of its author, a 
curiosity which is 
both reasonable and 
kindly, and which, 
therefore, may be 
ubhesitatingly grati- 
fied. Edward Noyes 
Westcott, its author, 
was born in Syra- 
cuse, New York, Sep- 
tember 27th, 1847, 
and, with the excep- 
tion of three brief 
visits to Europe, lived 
there until his death, 
March 31st, 1898. His 
father, Dr. Amos 
Westcott, was in his 
day one of the city’s 
most conspicuous cit- 
izens, and during part of the Civil War was its mayor. 

Edward was educated in the public schools of the city, finish- 
ing with the high school ; and then he found it necessary to start 
upon a business career, although he was keenly desirous of enter- 
ing college. It is idle to speculate now as to what the result 
would have been could he have followed his inclination in this 
matter. But it is quite certain that, upon his sensitive, artistic 
temperament, the discipline of a university training, and par- 
ticularly the stimulating spirit of intellectual competition 
(which is, after all, one of the most useful and permanent re- 
sults of college-life), would have produced a great and valuable 
impression. For thus his early development must have received 





EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 
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adequate expression. In this field, as in that of banking, the 
readers of ‘‘ David Harum” benefit by the author’s experiences, 
for in describing the trials of a church-choir director he has 
clearly related some of his own. Besides his skill as a musician, 
Mr. Westcott possessed considerable talent for both poetical and 
musical composition ; and many songs, of which he created not 
only the words and air, but the harmony as well, have been 
published, and sung by those who will probably never know 
who wrote them. There are also in existence to-day the frag- 
ments of an operetta, the music of which he once undertook to 
write, but which declining health compelled him to abandon. 
Possessed, as he was, of most unusual literary powers, it may 
seem strange that he failed to discover them earlier. Yet al- 
most the only writing he ever did, directly intended for publi- 
cation, besides ‘‘ David Harum ” and a short story which is soon 
to be printed, were some political and financial articles for the 
newspapers, or for the pamphlets of the Reform Club of New 
York, of which he was a member. Even his letters to his fam- 
ily and his friends were shorter and rarer than might be expect- 
ed from one who took such real and conscious pleasure in the 
use of his pen. 

It was not until Mr. Westcott retired from all business occu- 
pations because of the final collapse of his health, and the certain 
knowledge that he had already passed into the incurable stage 
of consumption, that he seriously thought of devoting his time 
to literary work ; and even then his chief desire at the outset 
was for an occupation that should busy his hands and divert his 
mind from the sombre things ahead, rather than to achieve 
fame and money. For at first he found the vacant hours hang 
very heavy, especially after the loss of his voice had ended his 
singing. This deprivation he felt more keenly than any other 
that could have come to him. ‘‘I have been so closely tied to 
a routine all my life,” he once wrote, ‘‘ that, now I am free, I 
find I have lost my ability for self-employment, especially since 
I can no longer sing.” 

But little by little he grew accustomed to these new condi- 
tions ; the leisure, which at first seemed over-abundant and irk- 
some, was really making for him the long-delayed opportunity 
to follow his bent; the seclusion which his failing health en- 
forced upon him was really giving him the privacy necessary 
for his work ; and his dislike of idleness kept him going. Thus 
‘David Harum” was begun, and though the aythor’s labors 
upon it sometimes halted, either because of a sudden physical 
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it may honestly be doubted if Westcott’s mots would have been 
half so amusing if uttered by another. Being once invited to 
make the fourth hand at whist, he excused himself with the 
musician's plea that he ‘only played cards—by ear.” At an- 
other time, the talk turning upon a certain X——, an acquaint- 
ance of all present, who had been amazingly unsuccessful in 
the dozen or more occupations which he had started and relin- 
quished, some one present stated that X had now “ gone 
into real estate.” Another doubted if he would “stay in it per- 
manently ”; but Westcott smilingly affirmed ‘‘ that he certain- 
ly would—eventually.” The jest may scund a little grim now, 
but it would not if one could see the speaker’s sunny smile, or 
hear his ringing musical laugh as be uttered it. 

Perhaps one of Mr. Westcott’s most conspicuous traits of 
character was his contempt for shams and for the shallow, noisy 
men who sometimes parade in public view as leaders and teach- 
ers. Above all, his scorn of hypocrisy, and of those pharisaical 
standards of life and character which are occasionally, for brief 
periods, accepted by the world as genuine, was relentless and 
outspoken. ‘That the stubborn circumstances of existence should 
have prevented his discovery, until his life was about to close, 
that his true vocation was that of the literary artist, is one of 
the bitter ironies of fate. Yet for all that he has left us in 
‘‘David Harum” we must be grateful ; for the genial optimism 
and the abundant humor of the book certainly make it a val- 
uable and permanent addition to American literature. 

FORBES HEERMANS. 





Life Aboard a Transport.—No. VIII. 


NEARING THE END OF THE LONG JOURNEY—ARRIVAL AT 
SINGAPORE — SPANISH SOLDIERS GREET THE AMERICANS 
CORDIALLY. 


SINGAPORE, March 16th, 1899.—While people in the northern 
part of the United States are doubtless worrying through the 
last throes of winter, we poor military travelers, who left New 
York on the United States army transport Sherman, are now 
dawdling in the lap of perpetual summer—and such summer ! 
Singapore is in about two degrees north latitude, which will ex- 
plain much to the thoughtful. And ice can be had by any one 
here who doesn’t object to paying twenty-five dollars a ton for 
it. From Colombo here the trip has been almost uneventful. 
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AT THE CRICKET CLUB, SINGAPORE—THE ENGLISHMAN CARRIES HIS 


THE WORLD. 


both direction and acceleration. As it was, in many things he 
was necessarily self-taught, and it is therefore remarkable that 
his knowledge was both broad and accurate. In this manner he 
acquired a useful knowledge of French and German, and opened 
to himself the literary treasures of those languages in a way 
that no translation, however good, can ever do. \ 

His quickness of perception was extraordinary. He possessed 
the faculty of glancing down a printed page, and of being at 
once able to give an accurate summary of it. Throughout his 
life he was a voluminous reader, and, while fiction and poetry 
were his favorite divisions of literature, his tastes were catholic 
enough to cover all the sciences, and particularly questions of 
finance. He was, indeed, not only a student, but an accepted 
authority, upon both public and private financiering, down to 
their least details—a knowledge which he had acquired through 
having made banking his life’s work. This was an occupation 
which was probably as little suited to his tastes and inherent 
qualifications as could well be found ; yet here, as in all else, he 
did his work as well and, if the chance offered, as brilliantly as 
if it had been his true vocation. Thus he passed the active years 
of his life—first as bank-clerk, teller, and cashier ; then as the 
head of Westcott & Abbott, bankers and brokers ; and finally 
as registrar and financial expert of the Syracuse water com- 
mission. 

Mr. Westcott was tall and slender, and of 4 graceful figure ; 
his forehead was broad and high ; and his handsome, keenly in- 
tellectual face would upon occasions light up with a smile that 
was extremely magnetic and attractive. Yet in repose there 
sometimes appeared a look of thoughtful melancholy, that seems 
to be so often a characteristic of the artistic temperament. He 
was married to Jane Dows, of Cazenovia, New York, who died 
in 1890, leaving three children, Harold, Violet, and Philip, the 
last two being still under age. 

It was in music, undoubtedly, that Mr. Westcott achieved 
his greatest non-commercial success, for his literary triumph in 
“David Harum” did not come until after his death. In this 
art he had received very excellent professional instruction, and 
his superb baritone voice gave him a suitable instrument for 





SPORTS AROUND 


prostration, which is so often one of the symptoms of his dis- 
ease, consumption, or because of a temporary discouragement 
as to the value of his labors, yet in the main the progress of the 
story was steady; and it was eventually finished by his own 
hand. Indeed, every page of the manuscript was written by 
him on a typewriter, with a neatness and accuracy that were 
as strongly characteristic as anything to be found in the story 
itself. 

It seems almost to have become a rule in the business of book 
publishing that the most successful novels, if by unknown au- 
thors, have the greatest difficulty in reaching the public ; and 
‘*David Harum” certainly follows this law. The manuscript 
was rejected, courteously yet firmly, by six well-known pub- 
lishers, not one being able ‘‘to see any money in it.” But when 
it went to Appleton’s it was accepted, not only promptly, but 
confidently ; and thereby the author was made very happy, for 
his faith in his work, which had fallen lower and lower at each 
rebuff, once more rose high. It then became his most earnest 
desire that he might live to see his book through the press, but 
this, unhappily, was not to be granted him, and he died some 
months before its publication. 

Those who knew Mr. Westcott in the years when he was an 
intellectual leader in his native city, and his house was a centre 
for musical and artistic gatherings, may still recall some of his 
wise or amusing commerts upon events or people. Yet it is 
not possible to repeat them with their original effect, even 
though one had the faculty of a Boswell. With all his quick- 
ness and keenness he never intentionally uttered a word that 
hurt, and his courtesy and chivalry were invariably the most 
conspicuous trait in his bearing. The genial humor which he 
has so successfully infused into his book was actually his own, 
and was constantly exhibited in every-day affairs. Of the sev- 
eral thousand witty sayings which he uttered during his life 
only a few can be recalled at this moment ; and perhaps it is 
best that this is the case, for although Shakespeare’s Rosalind 
tells us that 


** A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it. never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it,"’ 





ENGLISH BUNGALOWS IN SINGAPORE—THEY 


DO NOT COMPARE WITH THE PALATIAL 


ONES FOUND IN COLOMBO, 


Friday, the day of leaving Colombo, Leader Edward Matter, 
of the Third Infantry band, died. He was with the band during 
the Santiago campaign, contracted malaria in Cuba, but had 
apparently recovered. At the beginning of this cruise he 
seemed as well as any one. A few days before his death he 
went to the hospital, suffering from pernicious malaria, a re- 
turn of his old Cuban trouble. We buried him at sea, Sunday, 
with the honors which attend a soldier’s final roll-call. Father 
Hart, chaplain of the Third, read the prayers for the dead. 
There was music by the band which he had led, and the casket 
went overboard to the mournful notes of ‘‘taps.” From the 
deck overhead pealed out three volleys of musketry. Then the 
Sherman steamed on, leaving the casket floating, but slowly 
sinking. 

The main impression of Singapore, as formed by the Amer- 
ican voyagers, is a climatic one. It is a great surprise to find 
a place so close to the equator cool and bearable. The thermom- 
eter to-day has not registered higher than eighty-five—a temper- 
ature quite delightful after some of the torridity we have ex- 
perienced at sea. Of the main part of Singapore it can only be 
said that it is an exaggerated ‘‘ Chinatown.” 

Our old friend the Russian transport bound for Vladivostock 
has arrived here. There was no berth at which the Sherman 
could coal in shore until the courtesy of the captain of the Dan- 
ish mailer Cathay, from Copenhagen, found a solution of the 
difficulty. He declared that the Sherman could tie up along- 
side of his vessel, and that over his decks could be carried all 
the coal the Sherman needed. Near us lay a Spanish transport, 
the Alicante, homeward bound from Manila. As the Sherman 
moved into dock the Third Infantry band played a pot-pourri 
of national airs in compliment to the war-vessels of various na- 
tionalities in the harbor. At the first strains the Spaniard’s 
decks were lined with Spanish soldiers wearing the blue-and- 
white striped uniforms familiar to those of us who were in Cuba 
lastsummer. There appeared to be no hard feeling on the part 
of the dons. They are grateful to us for relieving them of the 
task of conquering the Philippines, and they have reason to be. 
These little brown men on the Alicante cheered our band, and 
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HOT WORK BY THE “LAGUNA DE BAY” AND THE ‘‘COVEDONGA.” 


CAPTAIN GRANT, WHILE ENDEAVORING TO OPEN WATER COMMUNICATION WITH OUR FORCSS AT SAN FERNANDO, MAY 7TH, WAS ATTACKED BY THE FILIPINOS, STRONGLY 
INTRENCHED AT SESMOAN, NEAR MANILA—THE TWO ARMY GUN-BOATS OPENED A TERRIFIC FIRE AND DROVE THE ENEMY OUT. 





Queen Victoria at Nice. 


INTERESTING Facts ABOUT THE Famous RIVIERA oF 
FRANCE, ONE OF THE Most Famous RESORTS IN THE 
WORLD. 





’ 


NIcE, March 28th, 1899.—‘‘ Vive la Reine!” 
Majesté !” and a thousand other crics, shouted in all the lan- 
guages of the world, greeted her gracious Majesty cn her way 
from the Nice station to her hotel at Cimiez, one of the hilly 
suburbs of the ‘‘ queen of winter resorts ” The entire popula- 
tion had turned out, and was increased by thousands of 
strangers from every point on the French or Italian side cf the 
Riviera. What a crowd and what areception! It is not the 
first time her Majesty comes here, and it is, in fact, well known 
that Nice is her favorite winter resort ; but never before was 
she given such a royal welcome. 

Xarly last fall it was officially announced that her Majesty 
would spend the month of March in Nice, and the manager of 
the Regina Hotel Victoria was instructed to prepare and re- 
serve for the Queen and her suite the apartments occupied by 
her last year ; these comprise a whole wing of the great build- 
ing, and are engaged by the royal household from the begin- 
ning of the season (October), so that no one should occupy any 
of the rooms before her Majesty’s arrival. The Nice people 
were naturally delighted, for it meant thousands of dollars in 
their pockets. But just then came the Fashoda incident. For 
several weeks it looked like war, and though the season had 
begun, the hotels were emptied. At last the Fashoda matter 
was settled, and the question then foremost in the mind of 
every ‘* Nicois’’ was, ‘‘ Will the Queen come?’ Like all other 
prosperous cities, Nice has many jealous enomies, and many 
foreign papers began to defame this city with allegations that THE FAVORITE PROMENADE ALONG THE SEA AT SAN REMO. 


‘“* Vive sa 























it was filthy and unhealthy, but they availed not and the 
Queen came. 

The part of the Mediterranean coast comprised between 
Genoa and Vintimille, in Italy, and Mentone and Hyéres, 
in France, is called ‘‘ La Riviera,” and is the Florida or 
southern California of disunited Europe (with apologies to 
Mr. Stead and the Czar), and the only place in the wide 
world where thousands of Englishmen, Germans, French- 
men, Russians can meet without fighting and be happy. 


rn — The climate in winter is delightful, and from the road 





Seer: ee which up and down picturesque hills foliows the shores of 
1ehe tits ite ieee the deep, blue sea one has a magnificent view of the great 
a4 Alps Mourtains, the summits of which are covered with 


snow. Inthe valleys one sees the finest cultivated country, 
covered with flower-beds, olive-trees, pine forests, and all 
the fruit-trees known in semi-tropical lands. 

Starting from Genoa, the traveler has before bim, for 
220 miles, a practically unbroken chain of palaces and 
villas surrounded by glorious parks, of immense hotels and 
well known resorts, among which the largest, as one drives 
along, is San Remo, where the late Emperor Frederic 
spent his last months as crown prince, and where the Duke 
and Duchess of Orleans have just held a levee of their 
French followers ; then comes Bordighiera, where the Em- 
press Frederic is spending this winter; Mentone, where 
resides Princess C., of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; Cape Martin, 
where Empress Eugenie has a magnificent villa. At the 
(“ontinued on page 427.) 
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GLIMIBE OF HAVANA. 


| HAVANA BRRBOR, yy 


ST BEFORE THE LANDING OF ITS PASSENGERS. 
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June 1, 1899. 


a few moments later cheered our soldiers. ‘‘‘ Hot Time! Hot 
Time !’” they shouted in English. It was the only salutation 
they knew in our tongue, but it answered, and brought a re- 
sponsive yell-from our boys in blue and khaki, 

To-day we have encountered many Spanish soldiers riding 
through the town in ’rickshas. Many of their officers we met 
at tiffin and in the lounging-rooms of the Raffles Hotel, but 
there were no greetings. Though men may cheer from deck 
to deck, the feeling of last summer lingers. ‘There are many 
Americans in Singapore to-day, tourists who have happened to 
arrive here from different directions. They have hung delight- 
edly about us. It is the first time they have met American 
military men in a far foreign port. While Singapore does not 
begin to rival Colombo, still life is very pleasant here for those 


who have little to do and much to spend. The bungalows here 


are comfortable in the extreme, though far less palatial than at 
Colombo. Sports flourish and half a dozen stores sell golf goods 
in as perfect assortment as can be found in England. The cricket 
club is one of the social headquarters of the town. The Singa 

pore is the principal club, its building on the water-front being 
a marvel of comfort and coolness, where all properly-introduced 
new arrivals spend much of their time. Singapore is an impor- 
tant garrison town, the soldiers belonging to the Sepoy contin- 
gent. The English officers, however, forgot to put in an appear- 
ance. In the early morning we shall pull out. Next stop, Ma- 
nila. And then—war ! H. Irvine HaNcock. 


Art and Gemuthlichkeit. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Munica, May 1st, 1899.—Fortunate Munich, happy Munich, is receiv- 
ing her due at last. For centuries Bavarian art, *‘ Bavarian Gemiith- 
lichkeit’ has gone a-begging, as it were, and the busy world has rushed 
by with no time to study its innumerable attractions, its invigorating 
beauties for mind and body. Atlast a new spirit has kissed ‘* Dornré- 
schen,”’ and like that sleeping beauty the kiss of progress, the snorting 
horse which propels humankind on the iron artery, has struck Munich, 
that delightful, romantic, and art-full capital of sturdy, independent 
Bavaria. It has of late become a centre for tourists, and clever Ba- 
varians have not been slow to guess the result. Thus it has come to 
pass that another hotel, perhaps the most sumptuous of them all, as 
it is the newest, the latest—the Hdtel de Russie—is about to open its 
doors this summer for the edification of those connoisseurs who are 
ever after the exclusive, the acme of perfection. 

As early as a year ago the ingenious architect, and who is also the 
owner of this hotel, said to me: ‘* Having secured this very favorable 
site—the complete corner of Otto and Karl streets, with a sweeping 
frontage on both—we mean to erect a building worthy of our artistic 
town ; and this explains everything,”’ he added, with a meaning look. 
Since then he has traveled over the Continent, and has critically com- 
pared the beauties and disadvantages of other hotels. He has adopted 
what good he found in others and subordinated desirable features to 
his clever combinations, as the visitor will easily recognize and admit 
on a personal éxamination. 

A year and a day have since passed away, and a most sumptuous 
palace has grown up on the aforesaid site, as if conjured by the magic 
wand of some Oriental juggler. Like the general architecture of 
Munich, the Hétel de Russie is monumental, with a most picturesque 
facade to relieve the otherwise large proportions. There are many 
windows with private balconies (as if all were front rooms) lookin: 
out on the aristocratic corner, with a sweeping view across the shad 
promenade which is one of Munich's delightful boulevards, and toward 
the busy, teeming city beyond. It certainly commands a most promi- 
nent situation, and is in a direct line with the Karls gate and railway- 
station. Bavaria’s climate is very propitious to artistic architecture, 
therefore most of its hotels, and the Hétel de Russie in particular, has 
an imposing front, and an equally artistic entrée. The foyer is a fair 
index to the house. Itis original in artistic arrangements and so dis- 
creet in ornamentation that even the most uncompromising of critics 
could scarce take offense. Modern inventions have been consulted and 
adopted, and the best of recent devices at all known to the initiated has 
been applied to its requirements. Hence, in the —_ everything is 

ossible, from a simple inquiry concerning your whereabouts in the 
bouse up to the consummation of complete arrangements for your 
pleasure during a short or longer stay in town, and your subsequent 
departure for remote parts. 
he house has been built with a just appreciation of its neighbor- 
hood, which represents the best in Munich. Its surroundings are 
strictly aristocratic. It contains 130 rooms with bath-rooms, ranging 
from single rooms up to complete suites, insuring entire privacy, if de- 
sired. Almost every suite of rooms has adifferent: complexion in furni- 
ture and arrangement, while all, including single rooms as well, are 
large, airy, high, with plenty of light and good cheer, and furnished in 
a truly artistic style. The number of bath-rooms in this house is rather 
anew departure in the Bavarian capital. Outside of two other hotels, 
equally prominent and eligible, Bavarian bonifaces expect the traveler 
to wash his sins and dust in the Isar. But to return. In addition to 
the well-equipped and beautiful rooms there are parlors, reading and 
writing-rooms, several dining-rooms of rare beauty and arrangement, 
containing clever frescoing and costly gobelins, and a so-called yo 
cal garden, with exotic plants, where you can sit at all seasons of the 
year and drink coffee such as can only be had in southern Germany, 
and indulge in the good things of a Lucullan menu, provided your diges- 
tion is equal to the occasion. And this brings me apropos to the res- 
taurant, which as our readers will admit, is the Mecca of traveling 
gourmands, a haven of inspiration for the inner man. ; 

According to the general plan of abundance and affluence which char- 
acterizes the management, its cuisine is of the highest order, and in many 
respects superior to much that is passed off on us nowadays as first-class. 
The director of this artistic hotel, Herr Betzold, is a professional epicure 
himself, who kyows the aroma of good things, and by long experience 
has learned the wants of an international public. Hence his clever and 
timely advice “to the very able and renowned chef to treat different na- 
tions according to their individual tastes. Thus an American can have 
his steak rare, while the Englishman will be accommodated with a chop 
from the grill in all respects equal to anything similar in London, and 
native society can enjoy the aromatic, crisp pancake and the equally 
tempting frankfurters. In short, the cuisine will be many-sided, aye! 
international. There are still many phases of this truly elegant house 
to be mentioned, as they are one and all of great moment to the tourist. 
The wine-cellar, for instance, with a really long list of valuable vintages 
and rare labels, ought not to be overlooked, and as a matter of fact is a 
cardinal feature with European travelers. Nor must we forget that in 
Munich, a city of leisure and the essence of ‘‘ Gemiithlichkeit,”’ most 
tourists linger for days, not only in public museums, galleries, etc., but 
it is ever a new and equally interesting novelty to see the Bavarian at 
home, to enjoy the incomparable scenery of his surroundings, the many 
pretty lakes within a few hours’ ride of the town, and the romantic cas- 
tles of Ludwig II., which continue still the wonder and admiration of 
ihe closing century. All this, and the interior arrangements of the Hotel 
de Russie, undoubtedly one of the most perfect houses in southern Ger- 
many, I shall speak of in a future letter. C. FRANK DEWEY. 


Sundays in London. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, May 14th, 1899.—To the man who is accustomed to order 
his cham ne cocktail or his ‘‘ gin-fizz ° from a row of ** bar-keepers ” 
clad in spotless linen, the sight of six or more fine, buxom, wholesome- 
looking English girls behind the mahogany would probably be a novel, 
not to say a pleasing and interesting, picture. At any'rate, pleasing or 
displeasing, this is in store for him who visits the Savoy Hotel, and the 
writer believes that hundreds of visiting Americans, including Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, will go there just for the purpose of feasting the eye 
on the array of female talent. These bar-maids are all of them select- 
ed for their fitness, of course, but also for their fine physique, their 
beautiful hair-dress, and the white collars turned down on their black 
gowns. They are girls of good repu’e, attending strictly to their busi- 
hess, and allowing no familiarity or freedom of s h, although a 
part of their stock in trade is to be possessed of pleasing and taking 
manners, easy flow of words, a certain knack of wholesome repartée, 
and other like characteristics which shall command a certain amount 
of custom. This bar-room, as well as the magnificent billiard hall, is 
largely patronized by the American colony and visiting stars from 
Paris and the Continent. 

Just one flight up is the very interesting reading and lounging 
saloon. It may just as well be called a parlor, considering its ap- 
pointments, bordering on the extravagant. It is a semicircular room 
in gold and black, arched and pillared to resemble one of those Egyp- 
tian halls famous in Cleopatra's day. The entire front, which is of 
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glass, looks out on the court, the playing fountain, and double drive- 
way. There is an inexplicable fascination in watching from this com- 
fortable retreat the unbroken chain of arrivals and departures, more 

articularly on a Sunday evening. It is barely seven o'clock when a 
ong line of carriages begins to unload very smart people of Belgravia 
and the West End, in full evening dress. London society never dines, 
at home or abroad, in any other but full dress—the gentlemen in low 
waistcoats, displaying immaculate linen ; the ladies in still ** lower ” 
dresses, displaying—h’m !—‘* things that no fellow can find out,” as 
Sothern used to say. On these occasions the Savoy Restaurant, with 
its Egyptian complexion, enhanced by every provision which can pos- 
sibly increase our humor, our content, simply baffles description. As 
the hours advance and good-cheer has about reached the top notch, 
evervbedy is seemingly telling everybody else certain things too de- 
lightful for repetition, through the eye or touch only. There is noth- 
ing, apparent! , to mar the flow of good-cheer. Time flies swiftly, 
and no one notices the irresistib'e turn of the hands on the clock’s dial. 
But the Argus eyes of the city police are on rich and poor, on high and 
low alike, and punctually at thirty minutes past midnight all lights 
are turned off, and, as darkness covers many a blushing flower, it is 
not an unwelcome final to an evening spent in the Savoy Restaurant. 

C. Frank Dewey. 


Funston of Kansas. 
(See Illustration on First Page.) 
THE sunflowers bloom on the prairies, afar 
From the blood and the bluster of tropical war ; 
The green fields of Kansas smile up to the sun, 
The water-wheels whirr and the long furrows run ; 
The sunshine of Kansas is flooding the earth 
With the splendor of spring-time, creation’s new birth ; 
The prairie winds whisper of ripening sheaves, 
The barn-swallows chirp round their nests in the eaves, 
And Funston of Kansas is charging the foe 


With a sword and a banner, a song and a blow. 


Funston of Kansas, the right sort of man, 

Right at the front when the fighting began, 
Rushing an ambuscade, charging on faith ; 
Swimming a river, a rope in his teeth, 

Crossing a bullet-swept bridge on a lope, 
Running a race up the death-haunted slope ; 
Plunging right into the jungle ahead, 
Leading his men as brave men should be led— 


Oh, ‘‘ young Lochinvar,” in the brown khaki vest, 


When came such a cavalier ‘‘ out of the West”? 


Here’s a health to the Funstons of Kansas, the men 
Who've carried Old Glory again and again 
Wherever their country has called them to go, 
Hot blood for the flag and cold steel for the foe ! 
Oh, mother of heroes, Columbia, for thee 
A new song swells up from the isles of the sea. 
The stars of thy flag in new glory shall rise 
Through the battle-smoke clouding the Philippine skies, 
And the graves of thy sons, slain for thee, shall attest 
That of all they have loved they still love thee the best ! 
JOHN PauL Bocock. 


Bavaria Engages American Architect. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Munticn, May 15th, 1899.—Of all progressive ideas in Europe this 
town is to cap the climax by engaging an American student of the.well- 
known New Yvrk architect, Bruce Price, to build a hotél in the Bavarian 
capital. The wealthy, aristocratic syndicate which controls the ** Four 
Seasons Hotel *’ has decided on building a new house, which shall in 
truth be a rendezvous for the Anglo-American traveler. and the latter 
contingent in particular. I had an exceptional opportunity of a talk on 
this subject with the general manager. Mr. Obermayer, a Cescendant of 
an old and renowned Bavarian family. himself a member of the ‘* upper 
400." Mr. Obermayer, who, by the way, is quite an art critic. kindly 
took me over the house which has harbored men and women famous in 
the social register of both continents. The very location of this house 
indicates dignity and affluence, commanding a magnificent front on 
Maximilian Strasse, the Fifth Avenue of Munich, flanked by the finest 
shops of the town. Art galleries abound in profusion, and other special- 
ties characteristic of Bavaria. 

I can conceive of nothing more interesting than the lobby of the Four 
Seasons. Bavarian ‘* Gemiithlichkeit’’ greets us on the very threshold, 
for every nook breathes comfort and attracts us with an inexpressible, 
untranslatable charm. The pretty ladies’ parlor to the left, the hand- 
some reading-rooms and offices to the right. the broad stairway in front 
—everything appears so familiar, so homeiike, as if we had lived here 
for years. A similar temper pervades the truly magnificent dining- 
rooms, which, although large, almost regal, are so inviting that we drop 
in our seat with a consciousness of genuine hospitality, Scogetting any 
annoyances which may have accompanied the journey hither. The service 
is remarkable for studious attention and deferential punctuality. Your 
waiter is an educated lad—agile, alert, and of an agreeable presence. He 
knows his duty and does it. Our eye rests on valuable paintings and 
artistic frescoing, fit to grace the Waldorf. Representative members of 
the best European and American society have stopped here, and have 
left their names on the hotel register. Royalty and nobility have wor- 
shipped Epicurus in this hal) because its cuisine ranks with the best of 
Paris and London. The wine-ceflars of the Four Seasons are famous 
throughout Europe, and its ‘‘ American Bar” is the most unique on this 
continent. A chub-like air pervades this bijou of Bohemian retreat. 
and the very bluest of Munich society, but more particularly the artist 
element, collect here daily to discuss art and music. ‘Look at these 
grained panelings,” said Mr. Obermayer, ‘‘ these Dutch tiles, the stained 
windows of a Durer period, and the picturesque gratings. Every part of 
it has a history of centuries. Some of it is almost priceless. What ? 
N92! it is not for sale. We value it because of its rarity, and appreciate 
it even more because my American friend, the well-known paiuter, Mr. 
Orrin Peck, has assisted me in its first arrangement. But this bar, to- 

ether with the whole house, although it is a large hotel, as you see. has 
ome too small for the ever-increasing custom, and therefore we have 
decided to rebuild the Four Seasons on a scale which shall not only eclipse 
anything on this continent, but which shall excite the admiration even 
of fashionable Americans. No money shall be spared in securing the 
most modern, practical, and novel devices, together with those features 
which serve to fascinate the eye and comfort the body.” Of the new 
‘* Four Seasons *’ 1 shall speak in a future letter. C. FRANK Dewey. 


A Question of Income. 


Tue question is often asked what amount of life insurante a man 
should carry for the protection of his family. It is a question that can 
only be answered by asking another. How does he want his wife and 
family to live after he is gone? He will not be here to advise and reg- 
ulate the expenditure, and with a man’s death, except in unusual 
cases, the earning power stops. It makes a difference of only a few 
hundred dollars a year now whether his wife will be left after his death 
well provided for and comfortable, or condemned to a life of pinching 
+conomy and toil. The difference in payments between a small and a 
liberal endowment policy is counted by hundreds while the difference 
in results is counted by thousands. 

Some writers on life insurance have expressed the opinion that a 
man should insure for an amount which, at the current rate of interest, 
would yield an annual income equal to his annual earnings from ail 
sources. It is not always easy to carry out this idea, but it may be 
approximated. A man who has an annual income of $5,000, for in- 
stance, would need to secure $125,000 life insurance to be invested at 
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four per cent, Interést, which insurance, at the aye of thirty-five would 
cost him on the whole life plan about $3,485 per annum, 

Such an amount of indemnity would be too large for him to assume, 
inasmuch as his net income, after paying the annual premium as 
stated, would leave only $1,015 with which to meet his other living 
expenses. 

On the other hand, with such an income it would not be a very diffi- 
cult matter for a man to arrange to spend each year say $1,200 for life- 
insurance protection. For this premium he could insure with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York, for $60,000 on what is 
known as the continuous installment plan, under which he stands pro- 
tected for the full face value of his policy, with the further benefit of 
an annuity to his heirs continuing for at least twenty years after his 
death. Assuming that the wife is named as the beneficiary under such 
a policy, on the death of the insured, her husband, she would receive 
an immediate first payment as an installment, which, under the figures 
above given, would amount to about $3,000, and similar annual pay- 
ments of like amount would continus to be made to her for twenty 
years. Should the wife die before twenty of these annual installments 
have been paid, the remaining payments necessary to complete that 
full number would be made to her heirs, but should she live beyond the 
twenty years the annual payments would continue to be made until 
her death. 

This plan serves to carry out very nearly the intent to continue after 
death ones income while living. ‘To many it may not be possible to 
adopt such a plan as this, and to such there is given the advice: ** Do 
the best you can, for a small amount <f insurance is much better than 
none,’ and, in any event, ‘Take your insurance in The Grand Oid 
Mutual of New York. The best is always cheapest, and this company 
is ~ Coes because it is the one which has done and is doing the most 
good.” 


Wall Street—Mr. Flower’s Death. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of Lestiz’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answ ering 
questions. aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. } 


WALL.STREET, naturally, feels the death of its leader. Gov- 
ernor Flower had great faith in the properties with which he 
was specially identified. He publicly proclaimed that faith, and 
the public believed that he meant what he said. It is no secret 
in the inner circles of Wall Street that two of these properties, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit and People’s Gas, were as largely the 
creations and the special properties of Anthony N. Brady as of 
Governor Flower, and it will reassure the holders of these stocks 
to know that Mr. Brady, who is one of the ablest and one of the 
most cautious leaders of finance, does not hesitate to say that 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, on the basis of its present earnings, 
can pay five-per-cent. dividends per annum, and on the basis of 
prospective earnings, when all of its lines are in operation, can 
pay a great deal more. The same authority declares that Peo- 
ple’s Gas, of Chicago, is earning much more than its six-per- 
cent. dividends, and is selling at less than it should sell on its 
merits. Its rapid recovery after the recent break strongly for- 
tifies this assertion. 

The death of Governor Flower has naturally led to a sharp 
decline in the stock market. The death of Russell Sage, of Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, or any other leading owner of corporate 
properties, would have had a similar effect, though perhaps not 
to such a marked degree, for Flower was a strong personality 
on the Street. The result will no doubt be the liquidation of 
some holdings, but there is no reason why any oné should make 
a sacrifice of good stocks, and there is every reason why the best 
should be picked up as bargains on every decided reaction. A 
sluggish market for a little time to come may be expected, but 
in good crops, the continuation of prosperous conditions, and 
the probable early closing of the Philippine war, speculators 
will find the basis for another upward movement. 


“G..” Baltimore, Maryland: Better deal with a first-class house. 

“J. 5. B.,” Cincinnati, Ohio: Are you sure you have properly d¢ 
scribed the bond ? . 

“G.,"’ Baltimore : I certainly would not place my money with the 
parties you name. 

“*§.,”’ Paterson, New Jersey: Inquire of Watson & Gibson, 55 
Broadway, New York. 

‘** Mrs. H_,’’ Newark, New Jersey: Address Haven & Stout, 1 Nas- 
sau Street, New York 

**A.,”” New York: Atchison preferred will, I think, sell high enough 
to let you out with a profit, unless crop conditions prove to be much 
worse than are anticipated, 

_ “Continual Reader,’’ Muscatine, lowa: If you had an understand- 
ing regarding the buying and selling price, that ought to settle the 
matter. But yours is a case for a lawyer. 

**E. C.," Helena, Montana: I would sell it whenever I had a fair 
rofit. Itis not likely to decline very much and in an advancing mar- 
et has possibilities of a considerable rise. But this is a good time 

for Mr ¢ 

‘““D.,”’ Lowell, Massachusetts: I would not send money for invest- 
ment at the discretion of any of the parties you name nor of any one 
else. Reliable brokers do not like to do this sort of business, and these 
are the only kind that a prudent man ought to deal with. 

“W.,”” Meadville, Pennsylvania: The earnings of Missouri Pacific 
indicate that it is enjoying some of the fruits of general prosperity. 
Union Pacific is strongly held, the railway is in excellent condition, its 
earnings are large, and its advocates are strong in their promises for 
its future. 

“R,” Hamilton, Canada: At present I would not like to advise the 
purchase of anything. The market is unsettled and the liquidation 
— continue under bear pressure longer than many expect. If you 
will watch thi column regularly, you will no doubt obtain the informa- 
tion you seek. 

“G.,” Philadelphia : I think American Steel and Wire is among the 
best of the steel industrials. If the knowledge of its friends is based 
on accurate information, it ought to sell at pretty near the figure 
you name, but I would not hold it for the last cent of profit. Too 
ay 4 are a that. 

**A. B. C.,”° New York : I would hold my New York Central for the 
present. A little later it would be wise to sell and put the proceeds 
away for investment at a lower price next year, when the Presidential 
election will disturb business conditions. (2) I prefer the Union Pacific 
bonds. They ought to be as good as Central stock. (3) I would put 
part of my investment in the bonds and part in the stock. 

*“W.,”’ Cleveland, Ohio: With conditions as they are I would not 
advise the purchase of Amalgamated Copper, certainly not on such a 
margin as you speak of. Unless the entire market lifts materially, it 
will not reach the figure youname. (2) Watson & Gibson, 55 Broad- 
way ; Haven & Stout, 1 Nassau Street, New York. Ask mercantile 
agency about parties you mention. (3) No prudent broker would make 
such a promise as the Philadelphia parties make. 

*“W.,” Nashville, Tennessee : Dullness, continuing for som time, 
possibly through the summer, is not improbable, though the condition 
of the market obviously will depend upon circumstances. If thecro 
are large and marketable at good prices, another rise would ordinarily 
follow. At present many are selling at every rise, and investors are 
taking these opportunities to buy gilt edged securities. (2) As a specu- 
lation I believe in St. Louis and San Francisco common at the price 
named. It ought to yield a profit before the close of the year. (3) The 
friends of Louisville Rae! poten | thatit will be put on a four-per-cent. 
basis this summer, and they are allurging its purchase. It would move 
more rapidly but for its unpleasant history in the past. I do not ex- 
pect that it will decline very much unless the entire market recedes. 
(4) Southern preferred and Pacific Mail are both firmly held for an 
advance. (5) Leather preferred sells at a low figure because the con- 
cern is vastly overcapitalized. Ido not think it is worth par. (6) I 
would have nothing to do with the parties mentioned unless you like to 
gamble. JASPER. 





The Teething Period 
is the trying time in baby’s life. Proper feeding then is most 
essential. To secure uniformity of diet use Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Book, ‘* Babies,” free. Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Company, New York. 
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A SAMOAN GROUP.—THE OFFICER STANDING BEHIND THE CHIEF IS THE AMERICAN 
LIEUTENANT LANSDALE, WHO WAS CAPTURED AND BEHEADED BY THE REBELS. 


The Trouble in Samoa. 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 






(From our Special Correspondent.) 


head is then buried and the winner of the trophy is complimented for his bravery. 


foes. 


or loose calico-cloth girdle. 


INTERESTING DETAILS ABOUT THE RECENT OUTBREAK WHICH CEMENTED THE ANGLO- 


Apta, Samoa, April, 20th, 1899.—I send some interesting photographs in connection 
with the rebellion of Mataafa against the rightfully-elected king, Malietoa, The latter has 
finally, through the combined power of the American and English authorities, been placed 
upon the throne. The rebels have not been subdued, and no doubt you have had reports 
of the ambuscade of a party of American and Eaglish marines, and the manner in which 
the bodies of the dead were n.altreated. The rebels cut the head from the body of the dead, 
close up to the shoulders, and carry off the trophy to their chiefs. The latter place the 
grewsome object in the centre of their circle and hold a howling pow-wow over it. 


accounts for the desire of the Samoan savages to carry off the heads and ears of their fallen 


The Mataafan rebels number about 6,000, against a fighting force of 2,000 Malietoas, 
including among the latter the American and English forces. So far, it is believed that the 
losses of the rebels, from dead and wounded, are fully 400, while our losses include six 
Americans, six English, and about thirty friendly natives. The former home of the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson has been completely looted by the rebels, who have erected several 
forts around it. One of the shells from an American gun-boat burst near the rebel 
rendezvous, killing twenty-eight and wounding many more. The whole island is like a 
tropical jungle, making it almost impenetrable for any but the natives. The latter will not 
come out openly and fight, and the American and English forces must exercise great care in 
following them. The natives are of powerful build, many of them six feet high and tattooed 


all alike from the waist down to the knees. They go naked, with the exception of a ‘‘lava,” LANDING A GUN FROM THE ‘‘ PHILADELPHIA” WITH WHICH TO FIGHT THE SAMOAN 
T.W.R REBELS.—THE NATIVE HUT SHOWN IS IN REAR OF THE PRESENT HOME OF THE 














INTERIOR OF THE TELESCOPED COACH THROUGH WHICH A PULLMAN PLOWED 
ITS BLOODY WAyY.—By courtesy of the Philadelphia ‘*‘ Press,” 




















EXTERIOR OF THE TELESCOPED COACH IN THE READING RAILROAD 
DISASTER.— By courtesy of the Philadelphia ** Press.” 


ON THE WAY TO THE CORONATION OF KING MALIETOA—AMERICAN MARINES 
LEADING THE PROCESSION, 
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AMERICAN CHIEF-JUSTICE CHAMBERS. 


A Frightful Railroad Disaster. 


THE AWFUL CATASTROPHE TO AN EXCURSION TRAIN ON THE READING RAILROAD—TWENTY- 
NINE LIvgEs Lost. 


EXETER, PENNSYLVANIA, May 16th, 1899.—In the most horrible railroad accident since the 
day, three years ago, when a hundred excursionists were hurled into eternity upon the meadows 
of Atlantic City, twenty-nine persons, also excursionists, were crushed and mangled almost be- 
yond ‘recognition upon a sharp curve at this village on the Friday night of May 12th. Driven 
by a terrible head of steam at the speed of sixty miles an hour, a special upon the Reading Rail- 
road, carrying a crowded load of passengers from the Hartranft monument unveiling at Harris- 
burg, crashed headlong into the rear of a regular express standing below the signal-box. 

Somebody blundered. There was no warning light, no toot of a whistle. Wearied by a day 
of sight-seeing, the passengers, crowded closely together, were endeavoring to rest. As it rushed 
into the waiting express the engine of the special crushed and tore its way through a Pullman 
car ; in turn the Pullman telescoped the car ahead, mangling and pulling limb from limb the re- 
posing travelers. The impact was as severe upon the special as upon the express. Its cars were 
hurled from the track down a steep bank, tangled, twisted bits of iron and wood 

The night was intensely dark. As the few aboard either train who were not injured scram- 
bled from the ruins they could see little more than an indistinct pile of débris, from every niche 
and corner of which came shrieks and groans. The hervism of a few among those survivors will 
live forever. Digging into the heap they began work at extricating the dead and wounded. 
Women’s skirts and men’s coats were made into bandages to stanch the flow of blood. 

With Reading six miles distant north, and Birdsboro four miles south, and not a physician 
in Exeter, it was an hour before a relief-train arrived, and not until then was the real work of 
rescue begun. Upon the train came a corps of doctors and nurses from the Reading hospitals. A 
wrecking crew was also aboard, and it was not until a long while after the windlass of their trav- 
eling crane began to creak and the wreckage to move, that the true horror of the disaster became 
apparent. 

Then, twisted about each other, their limbs crushed into a pulp and intermingling, the vic- 
tims were removed, one by one, They were taken to the side of the road and laid in rows upon 
the grass. The injured, broken-limbed, and torn were carried to the relief-train as fast as taken 
from the débris. When one train was loaded it was hurried away to Reading and another took 
its place, until fifty persons were being treated in the hospitals there. The greater portion of the 
dead were from Norristown, and to that city car-loads of the victims were sent. Their arrival 
was the first news that Norristown had of the wreck. 

The coming of dawn found many of the dead and injured still in the tangled heap. On the 
cvening of Saturday the exact loss was for the first time ascertained. Then also it was first 
loarned that following in the footsteps of death came human vultures, ghouls, despoilers of the 
victims. From the bodies had been wrested gold watches, rings, money, valuables of every sort. 
Scarcely one in ten, while the nurses and physicians were working upon the wounded, escaped 
the touch of the scavenger. In Norristown the wreck was treated as a personal calamity by 
every individual. The city council mct and declared that Wednesday, the day set apart for most 
of the funerals, should be a day of mourning throughout the town. Shops were closed and banks 
suspended business. The lines of hearses were heaped high with flowers. Some of the most 
respected of her citizens were in those caskets. In Pottstown and in Phcenixviile, where others 
of the victims had resided, the same aspect of public grief was evident. The cause of the accident 
remains'to be discovered. Among the witnesses subpoenaed are some of the most prominent resi- 
dents of the State. United States Senator Penrose is one. Ilis escape seems an act of Providence. 
He had beer in the Pullman car of the express, but stepped to a car forward to have a smoke 
with a friend. Then the crash occurred, 
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Bottled Purity 
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fee! 


eye 


BEEBE eee! 


inside is pure. 


Pure water and pure air. 


This bottle insures that the beer 


And this is what 


purity means :— 

Perfect cleanliness, in every part 
and process — scrupulous, extreme 
cleanliness. 


Even 


the cooling is done in plate glass 
rooms to which air can only come 


through filters. 


Age and perfect fermen- 
“Green” beer — 
half-aged beer—is the beer 


that causes biliousness. 


tation. 


Then we filter the beer 
before we bottle it. After 
it is bottled and sealed we 
sterilize it—sterilize every 
bottle. 


It is the common belief 
that pure beer can be made 
without so much caution. 
There is 
The 
slightest impurity can mul- 
tiply itself ten thousand 
times over in beer. 

Absolute purity—Schlitz 
purity —is the kind you 
want, and you get 
it in this bottle. 


Dictionary Free — We will 
send you a 200-page up-to-date 
Webster Pocket Dictionary, 
upon receipt of a 2c. stamp to 
pay postage. Address, 

SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 


But it cannot be. 
no grade to purity. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s! 


The 
Original 


Pepsin: 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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TOOTS sw : 
Industrial Combinations of good 


industrial enterprises 


Consolidations | otganized and incor- 





di porated under the 
Organized laws of any State, 
and underwriting of 

and first class industrial 

U . and other corporation 
nderwritten | securities arranged by 


WILLIAM R. WEEKS nev vorncny 
Financial and Corporation Lawyer 


| ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures a 
; LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
Cuba, vee Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture th Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


“a WILLIAM H. RAU. 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FATIGUE 


and lassitude so common in mide 





aring in 





summer are promptly relieved by 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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Where 
to g0 on 
your vacation. 


The summer climate of 
Southern California is de- 
lightful. Go there and see 
the wonders of the great west 
en route. Low round-trip 
rates will be made late in 
June and early in July by the 
Santa Fe Route, with liberal 
privileges, choice of return 
routes and long limit. 


-vTwe.,y. 
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Send for full particulars, 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
CHICAGO. 
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— Ma SeNTAILS 


MANHATTAN, 
MaRTINI, WHISKEY, | 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, | 
VERMOUTH, AND YORK. 
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ACocktait Must Be 
Cotp To Be Goon; To 
Serve In PerRFect 
ConpitTion, Pour 
Over CrackeED IcE 
Not Sxaven) Stir 
Ano Strain OFF | 








































Absolute Security 
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Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of 
I ee 





Very small and as easy 


to take as sugar. 








CARTERS [ron oizzness. 


SEE SEE 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
GENUINE IVER FOR TORPID LIVER. GENUINE 
WRAPPER. FOR CONSTIPATION. | WRAPPER. 


PILLS. 
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TRAVEL VIA THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 


Between 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


and 


BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS 
AND THE WEST 


AND SAVE MONEY 


In the cost of your ticket 
LOWEST FARES’ BEST SERVICE 





LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hot: | 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 





Buy me for one or two weeks. 
If you like me tell your friends. 
If you don’t like me tell ME. 
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FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Price GENUINE must nave NATURE, 
25 Cents | Purely Vegetable, 4e-07Zecek 





AMEN AN RANK NOTE CO Ts 








“PRINTED ON RED PAPER” 


The two or more extra | 
inches of resiliency that the 
Stearns Cushion Frame 
Bicycle gives make a great 
difference in the comfort 
experienced by the rider. | 

“The Wheel of Com- | 
fort” describes it. 

E. C. STEARNS & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. | 











A CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 
Hever mind, WUe you will get whet you are towking tor The chip may be kpoched of pour shoulder 
ator yo ene 


——————————————eO , 
ARE YOU GOING ( 

To Portland? 

Take the Northern Pacific. 

Are you going to Seattle or Tacoma? 

Take the Northern Pacific. 

Are you going to Alaska or Klondike? 

Take the Northern Pacific. 

Are you going to Kootenai? 

Take the Northern Pacific. 

Are you going to Spokane or Lewis- 
ton? 

Take the Northern Pacific. 

Are you going to Buffalo Hump? 

Take the Northern Pacific. 


Are you going to Butte or Helena? 

Take the Northern Pacific. 

Are you going to Fargo or Grand 
Forks? 

Take the Northern Pacific. 

Are you going to Winnipeg or Mani- 
toba? 


Take the Northern Pacific. 


Apply to any Northern Pacific 
Agent for rates and information, or 
write to 

CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Send SIX CENTS for 
WONDERLAND ’99 














address 





LONG BEACH HOTEL AND 





COTTAGES, Long Beach, L. I. 


"THE season of 1899 will open early in 
June, under entirely new and im- 
proved conditions. Hotel repainte:t 
and furnished. NEW SANITARY PLUMB 
ING THROUGHOUT. Grand bvouleva:d 
completed to main land, enabling 
guests to drive or bicycle from any 
part of Brooklyn and Long Island di 
rect to hotel. Ample wheel and liv 
ery accommodations. Most delightful 
situation on the Atlantic Coast; ten de— 
grees cooler than any other seaside 
resort; finest beach in the world; sui f 
and still-water bathing, boating, sail 
ing and fishing unsur ; tennis 
court, golf links, bowling alleys, gen- 
tlemen’s cafe and Lilliard-room; also 
ladies’ pool-room and a first-class 
kindergarten in charge of expeit 
teachers. Music a special feature, 
Special inducements to bachelors by 
the month. Unexcelled R. R. service. 


For particulars address A. E. DICK, Lessee and Prop. New York Office, to July Ist, 12 West 23d St. 


LEARN HOW 10 DRAW AT HOME__ 


There being a great demand for artists for magazine and newspaper illustration, also for comic art and 
caricature, we are FORMING A CLASS in pen-anp-1nk and wash-drawing, giving each stude it a personal 
three-months’ course of instruction BY MAIL. We have engaged MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, art 
editor of *“* JUDGE,” and MR. E. ZIMMERMANN (‘Zim ’”’), associate artist, to personally give 
opinions, criticise drawing, furnish information, best methods, best materials to be used, and how to proceed 
with the work; also how to make the work remuncrative to the artist. For further particulars, terms, etc., 


PERRY PEACOCK, Manager School of Art Criticism, 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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FAREWELL DANCE OF THE UTE INDIANS BEFORE LEAVING THEIR RESERVATION. THE LAND OFFICE AT DURANGO, JUST BEFORE THE UTE RESERVATION WAS OPENED 











most promising. Before night land-boomers had started a dozen new cities, 
most of them located by men having connection with railroad interests. 

The limits of the southern Ute reservation extend over a belt of country 
seventy-two miles long by fifteen wide, and for a week before the opening the 
wilderness was dotted with tents, like the bivouac of an invadingarmy. Du- 
rango was alive with commerce, home-seekers crowding its stores to purchase 
outfits. The visitors embraced representatives from nearly every leading State 
in the South and the West, including Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Alabama, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Missouri, and Nebraska, with the largest repre- 
sentation from Colorado. One of the boomers was a woman seventy years old, 
who had mortgaged her property, purchased an outfit, and was seeking to 
establish a new home. The 637,000 acres comprising the reservation are divided" 
from north to south into thirteen ranges, which are in turn separated from east 
to west by township lines, and are finally divided into tracts or sections a mile 
square, and each of these into quarter-sections comprising the 160 acres allotted 
to each individual who files a claim. 

The above refers to surveyed lands. The unsurveyed are divided into town- 
ships, but not into sections, and will be thrown open to boomers who may 
acquire title, under the desert-land act, and file claims for 320 acres, paying 
twenty-five cents per acre, and agreeing to expend at least a dollar per acre for 
improvements each year for three years. The unsurveyed land is mostly 
situated in the undesirable portion of the reservation. One of the youngest 
boomers is a Western girl, Ella W. Pierson, of Toponas, Mexico. She said she 
had heard of the opening of the reservation, and considered it a fine chance to 
own a home where herself and sister could live. The prospective settlers, under 
the Homestead law, are required to file an application at the land office, after 
having personally inspected the lands they desire. But as the land office at 
Durango was only opened for a few hours to-day, very few regular applications 
for homesteads could be filed, and most of the boomers, therefore, made a rush 
over the border to locate homesteads, intending to file their papers afterward. 




















THE ILL-FATED TORPEDO-BOAT ‘‘ SOMMERS,” CNE OF UNCLE SAM’S BAD BARGAINS DURING 
THE WAR.—Photograph by J. C. Hemment. 








The ** Hoodooed ”’ 
Torpedo=-boat ‘*‘ Sommers.”’ 


OnE OF UNCLE Sam’s VERY BAD WAR-EMERGENCY 
PURCHASES. 





THE torpedo-boat Sommers is the most unlucky vessel 
that was acquired by the United States government for 
service in the war with Spain. Her history is one long list 
of disasters. She was builtin Germany, and was supposed 
to be thoroughly up-to-date in engines and armament. 
When Uncle Sam purchased her, just before the declara- 
tion of hostilities, a crew was sent across the ocean to bring 
her to New York. She made three distinct starts, and 
each time broke down. She seemed utterly unsuited for 
the choppy sea of the English Channel, and on the three 
occasions alluded to came near going down with all hands. 
Efforts were made to patch her up for another trial, but 
repairs were not completed until war was declared, and 
for that reason she was not permitted to depart for the 
United States. It is doubtful whether a crew of “‘ jackies” 
could have been found to man her, her record of marine 
misfortune having been so bad 

It was decided by our naval authorities that it would be 
too risky for her to attempt the voyage on her own bot- 
tom, so they decided to let her come over on the deck of 
the Atlantic Transport liner Vanhattan. While making 
the passage from Falmouth to Plymouth for shipment on 
the Manhattan she again came near being swamped. The 
Sommers is to be remodeled at the New York Navy Yard. 
The Germans say she is of too scientific construction for 
the Americans to understand, but this is, of course, absurd. 
As a matter of fact, she has no record for speed or endur- 
ance. All she has yet done is to break down and leak. She 
is 156 feet long, with a beam of seventeen feet six inches, 
and she draws only four feet six inches when loaded. She 
has a conning-tower, two smoke-stacks, and a submerged 
torpedo-tube. Had not Uncle Sam been particularly hard 
up for torpedo-boats she would never have been purchased. 








A Rush for Homes. 


THE OPENING OF THE UTE RESERVATION IN COLORADO 
LEADS TO A WILD RACE OF NERVY WOMEN AND MEN 
To SECURE HOMESTEADS. 


DURANGO, COLORADO, May 4th, 1899.—The Ute Indian 
Reservation was opened for public settlement at noon to- 
day by proclamation of the President. Whistles and bells 
throughout the city proclaimed the hour of the opening. 
The streets of Durango were crowded with thousands of 
land-seekers ready to make the rush for a homestead. 
Many made the start from Pagosa Springs, but the chief 
centre of interest was Durango, which was also the princi- 
pal starting-point, though men and women were niece 4 FARRER Sh rae eee. 
along the Colorado and New Mexico borders for fifty miles, In pursuit of the plan to exhibit our victorious war-ships to the American people, the Nashville has ascended the 
awaiting the word ‘‘Go.” Hundreds of well-mounted and Mississippi to St. Louis, the farthest point her draught will allow her to reach. Everywhere she was received with 
thoroughly-armed men and women began pushing to the enthusiasm. Shops and factories closed that employés might witness the novel sight, and the incident will ever live 
front at daylight, all seeking the sections that they deemed in the memory of the people of the Mississippi valley. 

















A Centlemais Smoke 


is the most satisfying pipe 
tobacco you can buy. It satis 
fies your taste, your comfort 
and your © pocket.”’ It costs 
less than one tenth of what 
you are now paying for cigars 
of doubtful origin, and is clean, 
pure and wholesome. For sale 
everywhere. 





A liberal sample— enough for 
a proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mallied prepaid anvwhere 
for 25 cts. Send postage stamps. 








Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., 
"s Successor, Baltimore, Md. = 








» Prodential 


issues an attractive 
form of Life Insurance, 
known as the participating 


“LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE” 


policy on which the num- 
ber of Annual Premiums to 
be paid are limited (as Five, 
Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty) 
while the Insurance contin- 
ues for life. 
This policy is profit-sharing, 
the cost is moderate, and all the 
tights of the policy-holder un- 
der it are absolutely protected 


both during life and after death, 
jour age nearest 
oirthday, and we $500 to 
crmation free. |" $90,000. 
Insurance Co. of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres't. 


your to us, stating AMOUNTS 
will send specimen 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
Home Office: NEWARK, hd. 








Two Privileges 
Summer Travel. 


Is a very handsome little book of 
24 pages, profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings and printed on fine enamel 
book paper. 

It explains about a visit to 
Niagara Falls and a trip on the 
Hudson River, two privileges 
secured to patrons who travel in 
the splendid through trains over 
the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern ayer 

Sent to any address on receipt 
of two cents in postage by apply- 
ing to 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T, A., Cleveland, 0. 


WESTWARD HO! 
INFORMATION FOR THE TRAVELER. 


Ir the traveler, tourist, or business man is west- 
ward bound this year he must not fail to travel via 
the Rio Grande Western Railway —‘‘ Great Salt Lake 
Route.”’ It is the only transcontinental line passing 
directly through Salt Lake City, and in addition to 
the glimpse it affords of the Temple City, the Great 
Salt Lake, and picturesque Salt Lake and Utah Val- 
ley, it offers choice of three distinct routes through 
the mountains and the mo-t magnificent scenery in 
the world. The reduced rates to California, on ac- 
count of the N..E. A., will apply via Rio Grande 
Western Railway. 

On all Pacific-coast tickets stop-overs are granted 
at Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, Ogden, and other 
points of interest. 

For illustrated pamphlets descriptive of the 
“Great Salt Lake Route,” write E. Copland, Gen- 
eral Agent, Owings Building, Chicago, or F. A. Wad- 
leigh, General Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














Any one wishing a pack of fifty-two supe: 
rior quality playing cards with his or her 
picture upon all the backs may secure the 
same by sending a good photograph and 
one dollar to address given below. Fill in 
coupons of this paper and send with the 
order. The picture may be of an individ- 
ual, a club flag, favorite horse, or any sub- 
ject desired, 

Those who prefer may order instead 
forty-eight sheets of good quality note 

aper with the picture printed: thereon, 
instead of a-monogram, or both cards and 
paper will be sent for two dollars and three 
coupons. 

Duplicates may be obtained on the same 
conditions, without sending extra photo- 
graph. For any other particulars address 
Cuyler Reynolds, Albany, New York. 


CUYLER REYNOLDS, 


Albany, New York. 


Strictures#22:. 


Dr. Carter’s GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, 
digest and forever remove Urethral STRICTURE 
in rsdavs. Cures Weakness Valuabletreatise free. 
ST. JAMES ASS'N, Dept. 135 Bond Hill, Ohio. 











OVERCOMING THE OBSTACLE. 


Mickey Hootey —‘‘ T’row a rock at dat 
Choinaman.” 

Patsy Dugan — ‘Shure, he’s so far aff it 
won’t go more dan half way.” 

Mickey Hooley - 
him.”—Judge. 


“Den t?row two rocks at 


THE SPRING POET. 
In the balmy spring, his fancies backward 
turning, 
He is dreaming once again he is a bard; 
But his better -half steps in, such nonsense 
spurning, 
And she puts him shaking carpets in the 
yard.—Judge. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Heautu of body and strength of mind are repre- 
sented in Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bitters —the 
best-known tonic for blood and nerves. All druggists. 


Tue universal favor with which the Sohmer Piano 
is meeting is the result of its tone and structure, 
which are not excelled by any in the world, 


AFTER a sleepless night use Dr. Siegert’s Angostura 
Bitters to tone up your system, 


Aways have a bottle or two of Cook’s Imperial 
Extra Dry Champagne in your ice-chest; then you 
will always be ready for callers. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins.tow’s Soornr- 
1n@ Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrlia. 


CHAIN O’ LAKES, WAUPACA, 
the Killarneys of Wisconsin, are easily reached via 
Wisconsin Central Line's fast trains. A week or two 
of ease, rest, and comfort will instill new life into 
you. ‘Ninety-nine summer - book will tell you all 
about it.. Send for one. James C. Pond, General 
Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Bettini Micro- 
Phonograph 


MIRROR OF 
SOUND 


A most natural 

reproduction, 

clearer and loud- 

er than with any 

other machine, 
and yet without raspy 
or metallic resonance. 


Real reproductions of 
female voices; no other 
machine can do it. 


Bettini’s Micro-Diaphragms 
for Phonographs and 
Graphophones, 


Phonographs, Graphophones, 
Supplies, Etc, 


Specialty. Classic and pop- 
— — ular music by 
leading performers and the 
world-famed artists. A most 
complete operatic repertoire. 
Catalogue sent free if you 
mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








** MONEY to Patent good IDEAS may be’ secured 
through our aid.’"— The Patent Record, Baltimore, Md. 
WELCOME TO THE RALEICH! 


A Beautiful Oil-color Reproduction of 
Dewey’s Great Naval Victory at Manila. 





S A , oi 


An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fia Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 


. Some of the most famous 
‘4a, Amateur Photographers in 


mee, the world use the Goerz 
1 Double Anastigmat Lens, 


and it haslong been the main- 
stay of LeadingProfessionals. 
It has great depth of focus, 
unequalled covering power, 
and beautiful definition. 
With a “Goerz” you can do the very finest 
work, Your camera shouid be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers,or write to 


C. P. Goer, 
52 E. Union Saq., Hew Work. 


ead Offices: BERLIN-F RIEDENAU. 


(onl) 


Advertise in ———_ 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 











Colorado 
California 








Size, 20x 49 inches. Printed in 15 colors on heavy 
plate paper. A Marvel of Reproductive Art, excel- 
ling in size and richness of coloring all similar pub- 
lications. 

Sent postpaid.to any address, on receipt of 25 cents 
in coin or stamps. 

Address ARKELL PUBLISHING Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Two books, beautifully illus- 
trated, and written to give 
entertainingly a pen-picture 
of these delightful countries, 
have just been published. 
You may have either or both 
without charge by asking 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’] Pass. Agt., 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 























SWEET SLUMBER 


FOR THE 


LITTLE ONES 


THE ONLY SAFE LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 





MONTEBELLO SRUT (880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 


1 















BROKEN ENGLISH. 
Eraet—“ I saw Count Hardupski last evening.” 
Cousin Tom--‘' Does he talk as brokenly as ever ?” 
EtrHet—‘' My | yes. I heard him ask pa to loan him ten dollars before he left.” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 





Upholstery Fabrics 


for 


Country Houses. 


Net and Muslin Ruffled Curtains. 
Irish Point, Cluny, and Madras Curtains, 
India Silks for Light Draperies. 
Cretonnes. 

Linen Stripes and Damasks for Slip 
Covers, 


Beds and Bedding. 


Broadway K 19th dt. 


NEW YORK..- 








The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 











Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE . 
y, CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 





Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25¢. 
ailed on receipt of price. 








itrests with you whether you continue the 
bacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
for to with. 









rsistently. On: 
cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 


to cure, or we refund money. 
Grecling Bomody Co, Chlecgn, Manteoah Hon Teck: 





STAN AWS, 

















Solid Merit== 


is the foundation on 
which is built the 
enduring fame of the 





jemington 


Standard Typewriter 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 








What ’s Best? 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


of course. 




























WM. LANAHAN & SON, BALTIMORE, MD. 

















GREAT BARGAINS 


Columbia Bicycles for Women. 





MODEL 51. 
1898 Price $125. 


$60 .00 


MODEL 46. 
1898 Price $75. 


$42.50 


Columbia guarantee. 


write to us direct. 


Ladies’ Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless 


Reduced to 
. 


LADIES’COLUMBIA CHAIN 


Reduced to 
7 


These machines are Columbias of the 
highest grade throughout and bear the 
They are not shop- 
worn wheels carried over from last year, 
but are of 1899 manufacture. 
them part for part with other bicycles and 
you will find good reasons for the admit- 
ted superiority of Columbia quality. 
stock of these models is limited. 


If there is no agent in your locality, 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartiord, Conn. 


Compare 


The 

















COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N. Y. 











LESLIE'S OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


A PICTORIAL 


AND DESCRIPTIVE RECORD 


OF THE CUBAN REBELLION, THE CAUSES 
THAT INVOLVED THE UNITED STATES, AND 


A COMPLETE NARRATIVE 


OF OUR 


CON- 


FLICT WITH SPAIN ON LAND AND SBA. 


Supplemented with Fullest Information Respecting Cuba, Porto Rico, 


the Philippines and Hawaii, their Commerce, Climate, 


Productions, History and People. 


Embellished with 1500 vriginal illustrations, by the great war artists of LESLIE’s 


WEEKLY, and pictures taken of actual scenes by its corps of correspondents and photog- 


raphers sent to the front for the 


brush and camera. 


purpose, including world - famous 


masters of the 


Illuminated by a series of double-page colored war maps of Cuba, /’orto Rico, the 


and Hawaii, and 


Philippines 


chromatic prints of flags and 


seals of all nations, 


medals, signals and insignia that represent all ranks of officers in the army and navy. 


Compiled and Written Directly from the Official: Records at 
Washington, with the indorsement of the President, of the 
Secretary of War, and of the Commanding Officers of the 


Army and Navy. Agents please address: 


Ewery Patriot Wants It! 
Every American Should Read It! 
Every Soldier Must Have It! 


E. J. STANLEY, 


853 BROADWAY, 
New York CITy. 








Romdor- 


BicvcLles 


Price sO 


This is the lowest possible 
price consistent with Rambler 
quality. A regular sized bicycle 
at any higher price can not 
be worth it. At a lower price 
no wheel is of Rambler grade. 































RAMBLER AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston, Washington. New York, 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland, London, Eng. 


000 BICYCLES 
Standard ’99 Modeis 
\ guaranteed, B10 to #25. 
"98 & '97 models ®8 to R15. 
if Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
$3 to @10. Great Faetory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
— where, to any one, on ap- 
proval a trial without a eentin advance. 

EARN 4: BICYCLE by helping us advertise our 
superb whe ts. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan We 
will give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of Sample 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once for Our Speeial Offer. 


Mead Cycle Company, 187 Avenue H, Chicago, Ill. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


DID YOU EVER COLLECT STAMPS?— 
There is much pleasure and money init. For 
only & cents we will start you with an Album 
and 50 different stamps from Cuba, Phil. Isl. 
Porto Rico, etc., and our 80-page list,etc We 

‘@ Buy Old Stamps. Standard Stamp Co.,St.Louis,Mo 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 

Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
‘ound the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
imilar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— “ 

s—_O—-H—_M—-E-R 

New York SOHMER BUILDING, 

Warerooms. Fifth Ave. cor, 22d St. 






























Send 10 Cts. in Coin or Stamps to the 


JUDGE COMPANY, 
110 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 











Sea Trip Z 
BETWEEN 

New York an¢ 
; Virginia 

Is delightful and pleasing. 


Send for copy of * Pilot.” 


OLD DOMINION 8. 8. 00., 
Pier 26, N. R., N. Y- City. 


AS TY 








“Begins Right, Ends Right, Is Right in the Middle. —-NEW YORK CENTRAL. 






